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INTRODUCTION. 


fcience  of  myftery  and  fecrets,  as  many 
methods  have  been  devifed  to  engage 
the  world  in  its  purfuit,  as  formerly 
were  practiied  to  confine  it  to  a few. 
And  although  the  methodizing  of  fo 
fimple  a parr,  as  mere  names,  may  at 
fird  light  appear  trivial,  yet  it  has  not 
a little  contributed  to  remove  fome  of 
the  obfiacles,  which  formerly  impeded 
the  progrefs  of  the  ftudent.  At  firft. 


Chemiftry  has  ceafed  to  he  a 
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the  advantages  of  methodical  nomencla- 
ture may  have  been  thought  hypothe- 
tical ; but  the  experience  of  more  than 
twelve  years  has  fufhcientlv  demon- 
flrated  its  utility.  The  unfkilled  are 
not  now  deterred  from  entering  upon 
the  fcience,  from  an  apprehenfion  of 
being  loft  in  a wildernefs  of  detail  ; but 
cheerfully  go  forward  in  that  career,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  they  perceive  fo 
much  fymmetry  and  order.  This  im- 
provement, among  many  others,  we 
owe  to  Mefirs.  Lavoilier,  Berthollet, 
Fourcroy,  and  Guyton;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Pearfon,  for  having 
adapted,  to  the  Englifh  language,  the 
reform  which  thofe  illuftrious  chemifts 
had  propofed  to  the  French  Academy.  A 
change  in  nomenclature  was  a natural 
confequence  of  change  of  opinion  ; and 
the  revolution,  which  happened  in 
chemical  tenets,  could  not  but  be  fol- 
lowed by  a revifion  of  chemical  lan- 
guage. 
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guage.  It  is  true,  that  the  legillators 
were  not  regularly  deputed  by  the 
whole  body  of  Chemifts.  But,  in  re- 
volutions of  every  kind,  we  ought  to 
rejoice,  when  the  fupreme  power,  in- 
ftead  of  being  bandied  about  ainong 
the  multitude,  is  afl'umed  by  perfons 
adequate  to  its  difcharge. 

The  general  ufe,  and  the  tried  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  nomenclature,  form 
a ftrong  argument  for  retaining  it.  The 
fame  objection  may  at  all  times  be  made 
again!!  any  fundamental  change,  as  was 
flarted  again!!  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
denomination,  when  it  was  firf!  pro- 
pofed  ; namely,  that  all  the  books,  writ- 
ten in  the  language  to  be  exploded, 
would  be  rendered  ufelels,  as  the  terms 
would  become  obfolete.  Nor  can  this 
argument  be  weakened  by  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  period,  during  which  the  prefent 
fyftem  has  prevailed;  for  the  publications 
of  the  laft  twenty  years,  befides  prefent- 

ing, 
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ing,  in  a modern  drefs,  facts  long 
fince  known,  have  given  names  and 
immortality  to  as  great  and  as  valuable 
a feries  of  difeoveries,  as  the  whole 
former  sera  of  chemical  knowledge. 

It  is  by  no  means  from  a fuppofition, 
that  excellent  works  upon  Chemical 
Nomenclature  do  not  exift  in  this 
country,  that  the  prefent  effay  is  un- 
dertaken. Dr.  Pearlon  has  contributed 
much,  towards  eflablifhing  a bafis  of 
accurate  chemical  phrafeology  in  our 
language.  Dr.  St.  John  has  prefented 
us  with  a valuable  tranflation  of  the 
original  memoirs  of  the  French  authors. 
Many  detached  obfervations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  periodical  and  other  pub- 
lications. But,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fubjed,  from  the  circumftances  under 
which  the  fyftematic  language  was 
formed,  and  from  the  difeoveries  which, 
fince  its  formation,  have  been  made  in 
chemiftry,  we  are  not  to  exped  per- 
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fettion.  And,  as  writers  feem  fre- 
quently to  forget  the  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  fyftem,  and  the  parti- 
cular appellations  derived  from  it,  are 
founded,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  pre- 
fent  a view  of  thole  errors  which  are 
moll  frequently  committed. 

We  Hr  all,  therefore,  now'  proceed  to 
point  out, 

i ft.  The  molt  common  miftakes, 
arifing  chiefly  from  inattention,  but, 
in  fome  degree,  from  milapplication  of 
the  principles. 

2d.  The  terms,  which,  in  the  fyftem 
of  nomenclature,  propofed  in  our  lan- 
guage, do  not  feem  to  be  the  moft  ap- 
poflte  to  render  the  French  expref- 
fion.  And, 

3d.  Some  denominations,  which,  in 
the  French  fyftem  of  nomenclature,  and 
in  our  tranflation  of  it,  are  manifeft  de- 
viations from  the  fundamental  princi- 
b 3 ples> 
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pies,  on  which  the  entire  fyftem  ol 
methodical  nomenclature  was  intended 
to  be  formed. 

I have  adopted  this  diftribution  of 
the  fubject,  in  order  to  conduct  t!;e 
mind  from  glaring  improprieties  to  lefs 
{hiking  errors.  For  it  is  by  becoming 
fully  fenfible  of  groffer  faults,  that  we 
fhall  be  enabled  to  perceive  minuter  im- 
perfections. 

When  thefe  points  are  eftablifhed,  a 
few  remarks  fliall  be  offered  upon  fome 
dangerous  doctrines,  contained  in  cer- 
tain treatifes,  exprefsly  written  upon 
the  prefent  fubject ; and  the  effay  fliall 
conclude  with  obfervations  upon  other 
matters,  relating  to  chemical  language. 

A few  deviations,  and  but  a few, 
from  the  above  order  of  arrange- 
ment, I mu  ft  however  make.  The 
only  caufe  fliall  be,  when  1 think,  that 
I can  place  in  a more  (hiking  point 

cf 
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of  view,  the  propriety  of  iome  terms, 
which  I wifh  to  defend. 

In  treating  of  the  fcparate  heads, 
into  which  the  fubjedt  has  been  divided, 
the  ufual  order  of  chemical  arrange- 
ment hi  all  be  obferved.  Simple  me- 
tallic fub  dances  (hall  be  hr  ft  mentioned  ; 
and,  after  them,  the  binary  metallic 
compounds.  We  fhall  then  pTs  to  the 
confideration  of  the  metals,  followed  by 
the  more  complicated  bodies  ot  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kingdoms. 

Befides  this  mode  of  arrangement, 
the  errors,  in  every  part  of  the  tubjedt, 
may  further  be  conhdered  in  two  di- 
ftindt  points  of  view  : As  errors,  which 
are  no  farther  reprehenfible,  than  as 
they  are  deviations  from  thole  leading 
principles,  which  form  the  bafis,  from 
which  we  (hould  not  depart ; and  er- 
rors, not  merely  deviations  from  rule, 
but  calculated  to  create  talfe  notions  in 

the  mind  of  the  beginner. 
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The  importance  of  this  laft  fpecies  of 
faulty  nomenclature  is  felf-evident.  The 
(ludent  is  told,  at  his  outfet  in  the  fci- 
ence,  that,  to  aid  his  memory,  fuch  a 
connection  has  been  eflablifhed  between 
fubflances  and  their  names,  that,  upon 
the  datum  of  either,  the  other  mull:  be 
known.  He  proceeds  with  this  per- 
fuafion,  and  inferences  are  drawn  ac- 
coidingly.  But  he  has  not  advanced 
very  far,  before  one  of  the  following 
inconveniences  arifes.  fde  perceives, 
that  the  rule  of  relation  between  com- 
pounds and  their  names  is  not  fo  inti- 
mately obfeived  as  he  fuppofed  ; and, 
by  being  frequently  deceived,  learns 
to  miftruft  it  altogether ; or,  what  is 
flill  worfe,  he  carries  away  with  him 
erroneous  ideas,  which  can  never  be 
corrected,  without  an  effort  of  the 
mind. 

To  give  examples  of  this  fpecies  at 
preftnt,  would  be  to  anticipate  the  fub- 

jeft  ; 
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fed  ; many  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
the  ftridures  I am  about  to  offer,  and 
my  intention  is  to  take  notice  of  them 
under  this  fpecial  point  of  view,  as  we 
proceed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  RULES. 

Th  e philofophers,  who  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  reconcile  their  ideas  to  the 
Antiphlogiftic  Theory,  may  ftill  be 
permitted  to  reject  the  new  nomencla- 
ture, fmce  it  is  founded  on  principles, 
which  they  have  not  adopted.  The 
neceflary  ftep,  previous  to  any  attempts 
at  convincing  them  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  nomenclature,  would  be  to  prove 
to  them  the  truth  of  the  do&rines  that 
gave  rife  to  it  ; and  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  chemical  controverfy. 

I mult  fuppofe  the  theory  of  Lavoifier 
to  be  adopted  by  thofe,  to  whom  this 
work  is  addreflfed  ; and,  I am  fure,  they 
will  receive,  with  indulgence,  hints 

offered  with  a view  to  transfer  the  pre- 
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cifion,  which  marks  every  dep  in  the 
fcience,  which  he  has  erected,  to  the 
terms,  by  which  every  part  fhould  be 
exp  re  (Ted.  For  thofe,  however,  who 
have  grown  grey  in  the  fervice  of  fci- 
ence, under  the  banners  of  the  now 
neglected  fyftem,  allowances  mult  be 
made.  If  convidion  has  caufed  a change 
of  opinion  in  fome,  they  have  acquired 
full  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  either 
do<drine  in  their  fearch  after  truth. 
Before  the  new  principles  could  be  em- 
braced, they  mud  have  been  dudied 
and  underdood.  Bur  thofe  principles 
were  conveyed  by  language,  which  had 
long  been  the  type  of  other  ideas,  and 
which  was  too  familiar  to  be  difcarded 
for  new  expredions.  The  do&rine  of 
Stahl  is  already  confined  to  the  hidory 
of  the  fcience  ; but  the  old  names  re- 
quire the  lapfe  of  time  to  become  tho- 
roughly antiquated. 
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RULES. 

1.  The  denominations  of  fimple  bo- 
dies fhould  denote  fome  ft  r iking  quality, 
or  be  altogether  infignihcant. 

N.  B.  This  is  a rule,  founded  on  the 
eflence  of  the  thing.  But,  for  the  lake 
of  the  ftrmfture  of  language,  the  radi- 
cal name  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  admit  of 
eafy  derivatives. 

2.  Combinations  of  fimple  combu;- 
tible  bodies,  one  with  another,  or  with 
an  alkali,  if  they  are  not  metallic,  are  to 
be  denoted  by  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
which  mu  ft  be  ma  le  to  terminate  in 
uret,  and  by  the  name  of  the  other, 
preceded  by  the  particle  of. 

N.  B.  Metallic  combinations  are 
called  Alloys  or  Amalgams. 

3.  The  combinations  of  all  combuf- 
tible  bodies  with  oxygen  are  to  receive 
compound  names,  expreflive  of  their 

degree 
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degree  of  oxygenizement  ; the  firft,  rf 
not  endowed  with  acid  properties,  be- 
ing an  oxide. 

4.  The  firft  ftate  of  acidity  is  to  be 
marked  by  the  name  of  the  fubftance, 
and  fhould  terminate  in  eous  or  ous; 
the  fecond  fhould  terminate  in  ic. 

5.  The  generic  termination,  joined 
ro  the  name  of  the  radical,  for  falts 
formed  by  the  firft  genus  of  acids,  is 
ite  ; that  of  the  fecond  is  ate. 

6.  Undecompoled  acids  are  to  bear 
the  name  of  ihe  fubftance,  from  which 
they  were  originally  ‘extracted  ; or, 
in  which  they  are  now  commonly 
found. 

7.  Vegetable  fub fiances,  on  account 
of  being  combinations  of  the  fame  ma- 
terials in  different  modes  and  propor- 
tions, cannot  be  brought  under  the 
prefent  rules ; and  therefore,  at  leaffc 
till  further  light  be  thrown  upon  them, 
they  are  fubjedt  to  thofe,  already  laid 

down 
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down  for  the  denomination  of  fimple 
fubftances. 

8.  Animal  fubftances  are  in  the  fame 
predicament. 

I do  not  atprefent  recoiled!,  that  any 
other  rules  have  been  followed  in  con- 
ftrudling  the  nomenclature.  It  is  true, 
that, in  the  Memoir  of  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau,  the  fubjedt  has  been  treated  more 
at  length  ; but  the  elfence  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  preceding  aphorifms.  We 
fhall  now  proceed  to  the  inveftigation 
we  at  fir  ft  propofed. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FAULTS  WHICH  ARE  THE  MOST  COM- 
MONLY FOUND  IN  THE  PERIODI- 
CAL PUBLICATIONS,  AND  PRO- 
CEEDING CHIEFLY  FROM  INAT- 
TENTION, BUT  PARTLY  FROM 
MISAPPLICATION  OF  THE  RULES. 

As,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work, 
{lighter  errors  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
the  principles  will  be  more  narrowly 
difcuffed,  it  may  not  be  neceflary  to 
dwell  for  a great  length  of  time  upon 
this  head.  It  is  eflential,  however, 
that  fome  few  obfervations  be  made, 
and  examples  given,  of  the  moft  com- 
mon miftakes.  I (hall  l'eled:  them 
chiefly  from  iome  of  the  moft  refpe£t- 
able  living  authors,  who  have  written 
upon  chemiftry,  originally  in  theEnglifti 

language; 
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language  ; and  whofe  works  are  the 
moft  defervedly  and  the  molt  generally 
diffufed.  I fhall  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  likewife,  upon  fuch  inflances  of 
faulty  nomenclature,  as  are  to  he  found 
in  different  contributions  to  thofe  of 
our  periodical  publications,  which  bear 
the  mod:  unequivocal  marks  of  refpedta- 
bility.  Faults,  however,  in  French 
publications,  fla all  not  pafs  unnoticed. 
For  fuch  is  the  fimilarity  between  the 
chemical  terms  in  each  language,  that 
whatever  appellation  a fubltance  re- 
ceives in  French,  we  immediately  adopt, 
with  the  alteration  of  perhaps  a let- 
ter or  two. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  gafes,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  lay  oxygenous, 

HYDROGENOUS,  AZOTIC  GAS  ; thus 
creating  adjectives  without  neceflity. 
It  is  perfectly  confident  with  the  idiom 
of  the  Englifh  language,  to  join  two 
fubftantives  by  a hyphen  ; and,  from 

their 
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their  union,  to  form  a new  one  : as, 
OAK-PLANK,  DEAL-BOARD.  O.KYGEN- 
GAS,  HYDROGEN-GAS,  AZOTE-GAS, 
are  all  denominations  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  would  be  much  more  appropriate 
and  philofophical  ; as  we  fhould  thus 
avoid  the  terminations  eous,  ous,  and 
ic,  which,  in  the  general  lyftem,  are 
marked  as  denoting  fpecific  degrees  of 
oxygenizement  of  the  acids,  and  which 
ihould  be  religioufly  preferred  for  the 
purpofe,to  which  they  are  appropriated. 

Inflammable  air,  heavy  in- 
flammable air,  VITAL  AIR,  ME- 
PHITIC air,  mephitic  acid,  are 
terms  which  were  in  ufe  during  a pe- 
riod, when  the  fallacy  of  the  old  doc- 
trine began  to  be  perceived,  but  before 
the  new  theory  was  firmly  eftablifhed. 
They  require  the  fame  reltrulVion  with 
all  other  old  denominations,  and  which 
I ilr all  take  a future  opportunity  to 
mention. 


Fixed 
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Fixed  alkali  is  a name,  frequently 
beftowed  upon  both  potafh  and  foda. 
It  is  a deiignation,  derived  from  a pro- 
perty which  does  not  exifh  Neither  of 
thofe  alkalis  is  fixed.  Yv  hat  indeed  is 
termed  potash,  or  is  denominated 
soda,  is  not  eafy  to  be  volatilized.  But 
I have  frequently  driven  oft  every  par- 
ticle of  what  is*  foda,  at  a good  red 
heat ; and  potafh  is  ftill  lefs  fixed.  This 
name,  therefore,  which  is  applied  as 
generic,  is  one  of  thofe,  liable  to  propa- 
gate error. 

Potash  is,  in  chemical  writings, 
nfed  to  exprefs  no  lefs  than  three  dif- 
ferent fubftances,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  potafh  : to  wit,  lapis  caufticus,  the 
real  potafh  of  commerce,  and  fait  of 
tartar.  They  all  indeed  contain  potafh, 
but,  being  mixed  or  combined  with 
other  matters,  are  potafh,  plus,  what- 


* Prepared  in  Berthollct's  manner. 
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ever  elfe  they  happen  to  contain  *.  A 
iingle  inhance  of  the  miftakes,  to  which 
this  indiferiminate  application  of  terms 
may  give  rife,  will  be  fufficient.  In 
one  of  the  mofl;  ufeful  works  we  poffefs, 
but  not  originally  written  in  our  lan- 
guage, the  tranflation  from  the  German 
of  “ Gren’s  Chemiftry,”  we  are  told, 
that,  if  to  a folution  of  chalk  we  add 
potafh,  the  chalk  will  refume  its  origi- 
nal form.  This,  in  the  ftridt  obfervance 
of  terms,  is  not  true.  If  potafh  be 
added,  lime  and  not  chalk  will  be  pre- 
cipitated. This  confufion  arifes  from 
applying  the  name  of  the  alkaline 
bafes  to  potafh,  as  if  it  did  not  contain 
the  acid,  combined  with  it  in  the  car- 
bonate. The  impropriety  of  a solu- 
tion of  chalk  we  (hall  mention 
under  another  head. 

Other  names  have  been  propofed  in- 

* See  Phllofophical  Tranfathions  for  i8di. 

head 
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head  of  rorASH  and  soda  ; but  the 
difeuffion  of  their  merits  more  properiy 
belongs  to  another  place. 

Compound  terms  to  exprefs  fimplc 
■fub dances  are  inelegant  and  diffufe,  un- 
lefs  when  fparingly  adopted,  and  only 
under  the  reftridtions  to  be  laid  down 
for  old  appellations.  Hence,  barytic 

EARTH,  STRONTIAN  EARTH,  &C. 
are  much  better  defigned  by  the  fimple 
names  of  barytes  or  strontia,  &c. 
Ponderous  earth,  terra  ponde- 
rosa,  are  ufelefs  prolixities.  Barytic 

LIME-WATER,  STRONTIAN  LIME- 
WATER,  to  exprefs  a folution  of  ba- 
rytes, of  ftrontia  in  water,  are  highly 
improper.  In  fadl,  they  denote,  if 
any  thing,  a folution  of  lime,  mixed 
with  barytes  or  lirontia,  Such  appel- 
lations are  intrinfically  more  pernicious, 
than  barbarifms  greater  even  than  them- 
felves.  Barytes-water,  strontia- 

WA  TER, 
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water,  are,  like  lime-water,  the 
proper  terms. 

In  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Park- 
inion’s  Chemical  Pocket-book,  page  5, 
we  iind  alumi nates,  as  the  generic 
name  for  all  i -Its,  having  alumina  for 
bails.  V>  hether  to  clais  neutral  falts 
by  the  acid  or  by  the  bafis  be  the  more 
proper  mode  of  arrangement,  will  be 
coniidered  hereafter.  And,  at  all  events, 
as  terms  to  exprefs  each  alkaline  or 
earthy  genus  may  fo metiines  be  necef- 
fary,  due  care  ihould  be  taken  to  avoid 
fuch  a formation  oi  them,  as  would 

clafh  with  other  parts  of  the  fyilem. 

The  term  acuminate  implies  alu- 
minic  acid,  and  therefore  is  repre- 
henlible.  Silicated  alkali,  a term 
introduced  before  the  formation  of  the 
new  nomenclature,  but  (mce,  generally 
ufed  to  exprels  what,  in  other  words, 
is  termed  Soluble  glass,  or  Liquor 
Silicum,  now  ilriftly  means  a combi- 


nation 
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nation  of  alkali  with  the  ftlicic  acid, 
which  is  abfurd.  Ammoniated  folu- 
tion  is,  for  the  fame  reafoo,  much  to  be 
reproved. 

Vitriolic  acid,  marine  acid, 
are  fubjedt  to  the  obfervations,  which 
fhall  be  offered  upon  antiquated  no- 
menclature. Nitrous  acid  is  hill 
more  faulty,  as  it  is  much  believed, that 
the  thing  defigned  by  the  term,  does 
not  exift.  The  red  fuming  liquor, 
which  by  fome  is  fuppofed  to  deferve 
the  title,  is  merely  nitric  acid,  impreg- 
nated with  nitrous  gas  ; and  no  parti- 
cipation of  principles  takes  place  be- 
tween the  two  fubftances,  to  form  azote 
lefs  oxygenized  than  nitric  acid,  but 
more  than  nitrous  gas.  T he  fubftances 
remain  in  the  fame  If  ate  as  that,  in 
which  they  exifted  before  impregnation 
took  place.  For  the  fame  realon,  acid 
nitrate  of  potash  and  acid  sul- 
phate of  soda  cannot  be  admitted 

into 
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into  the  nomenclature  ; for  thefe  neu- 
tral lalts  are  incapable  of  combining 
with  a greater  portion  of  acid  than  that, 
which  merely  faturates  the  alkali.  No 
fait  really  deferves  the  name  of  acid 
or  super  fait,  unlefs  the  fuperabundant 
acid  be  infeparable  by  cryftallizations, 
lepeated,  as  I may  fay,  ad  infinitum. 
Such  are  fupertartrite  of  Potafh,  fuper- 
fulphate  of  Potafh,  and  a few  others. 

Oxygenated  nitrous  gas  is  a 
lubftance,  of  which  I confefs  myfelf  to- 
tally ignorant,  as  alfo  oxygenated 
SULPHURIC,  OXYGENATED  PHOSPHO- 
RIC ACID,  &c. 

Nitro-muriatic  acid  is  ad  miff  - 
ble,  inafmuch  as  it  does  not  offend  the 
principles,  and  is  a better  expreflion 
than  Aqua  Regia,  formerly  in  ufe. 
But  N i t ro-mu ri  ates  are  the  names 
of  falts  not  in  exiflence.  When  a fo- 
lution  of  alkali  is  poured  into  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  a nitrate  and  a muriate, 

but. 
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but  no  nitro-muriate  of  that  alkali  i* 
formed.  When  gold  is  difTolved  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  folution  is 
evaporated,  it  is  a muriate  of  gold 
which  remains  ; or  a nitrate  ; or  a 
mixture  of  both  ; but  no  fuch  thing  as 
a nitro-muriate.  This  is  well  afcertained 
by  experiment ; therefore  the  name 
muft  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue 
of  falts. 

When  thofe  fubftances  which  were 
formerly  called  half  metals  are  in  their 
metallic  Rate,  it  is  ufual  to  defign  them 
by  the  epithet  Reg  ulus  or  its  ad- 

* This  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  Rex. 
As  gold  was  the  king  of  Metals,  fo  were  thefe, 
little  kings.  The  other  metals  were  named 
after  the  gods,  as  Diana,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Mars,  Mercury,  & c.  Gold  was  the  king  of 
thefe,  and,  in  their  train,  came  the  kinglets.  The 
French  have  a word  exa£tly  correfponding  with 
Regulus,  thus,  Rex,  Roi  ■,  Regulvs,  Roite- 
Let. 

jedlivc 
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je&ive  reguline.  Alchemifts  might 
perhaps  have  found  fome  analogy  be- 
tween a lemi- metal  and  a little  king  ; 
but,  in  the  Uriel  fenfe  of  modern  che- 
miftry,  it  is  tautology  to  prefix  this,  or 
any  epithet,  to  pure  and  iimple  bodies. 
The  neceffity  of  fuch  diftinTion  origi- 
nated in  our  having  given  the  name  of 
the  metal  itfelf  to  fome  fubftance,  of 
which  it  conffituted  but  part.  Thus, 

the  WHITE  OXIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  Or,  as 

it  is  termed  by  lome,  arsenious 
acid,  formerly  bore  the  name  or  ar- 
senic ; and,  at  this  moment,  we  fre- 
quently fee  it  fo  denominated,  even  in 
works  of  fcience.  But,  in  this  oxide, 
there  are  but  75.25  of  arfenic,  the  reft 
being  oxygen  ; and,  if  this  be  termed 
arsenic,  fome  epithet  mult  be  joined 
to  the  real  fubftance,  in  order  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  compound.  The 
lame  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  me- 
tals. Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  Sulphu- 
rs 
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ret  or  Cobalt, were  named  Antimony, 
Cob  alt, &c.  and  to  defign  what  truly 
is  Antimony  or  Cobalt,  one  or 
other  of  the  epithets,  pure,metallic, 
Reguline,  were  of  neceflity  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  the  metal.  This  cuftom, 
however,  fhould  now  be  laid  afide,  as 
our  ideas  in  chemiftrv  become  more 
precife,  and  more  liable;  and  our  lan- 
guage, lefs  mutable  and  lefs  capricious. 

The  names  of  the  metals  are,  in  fome 
words,  a little  altered  from  thofe,  origi- 
nally propofed  by  the  perfons,  to  whom 
belongs  the  exclufive  right  of  giving 
them  a name.  Difcoveries  in  fcience 
are  as  iacred  in  the  empire  of  human 
knowledge,  as  any  province  of  literary 
property  ; and  it  is  not  permitted  to 
men  of  learning  to  invade  the  territo- 
ries of  their  neighbours.  Hence  the 
name  of  any  fubhance  fhould,  unlefs  it 
militate  againft  all  laws  and  regulations, 
remain  in  its  full  integrity,  fuch  as  it 


was 
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was  firft  created  by  the  author.  II R a- 

j 

n i u m }T i t a n i u m,  Tellurium,  were 
the  names  originally  propofed  by  the 
celebrated  Klaproth  for  his  new  me- 
tals. Yet  we  frequently  fee  them 
written  Uranite,  Svlvanite,  Ti- 
tanite,  together  with  Tungste- 
nite,  See.  but  as  thefe  words  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Englifn  fyftem  of 
nomenclature,  I fhall  referve  them  for 
their  proper  place. 

The  word  Calx  inflead  of  Oxide, 
comes  under  the  fame  rules  with  vi- 
triolic, nitrous  acid.  It  more- 
over conveys  a very  miftaken  notion, 
long  lince  exploded,  concerning  the 
nature  of  metallic  oxides,  and  of  cal- 
careous earth. 

Carbonated  crude  iron,  as 
ufed  by  Mr.  Parkinfon,  (fecond  edi- 
tion, p.  86.)  is  an  improper  name  for 
iSteel.  It  ftri&ly  means,  if  any  thing 
precife,  an  oxide,  prepared  from  crude 

iron. 


c 2 
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iron,  and  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
Carburet  of  iron  is  the  true  me- 
thodical name  for  all  combinat:ons  of 
carbon  and  iron  ; and  is  to  be  mo- 
dified to  exprefs  the  predominant  in- 
gredient by  prefixing  sub  or  super. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Henry,  of  Man- 
chefter,  in  his  “Epitome  of  Chemiftry,” 
page  1 1 8,  has  Arseniac  acid.  This 
termination  is  againft  the  rule,  by  which 
the  ftate  of  acids  is  pointed  out,  and 
therefore  fhould  not  be  allowed.  The 
Epitome  of  Chemiftry  is  a book, 
which,  from  the  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor, and  its  own  merit,  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  many;  therefore  I am 
induced  to  obferve  its  minuted  errors 
in  the  point  of  view  I am  now  confi- 
dering. 

The  Engiiili  tranilator  of  Gren’s 
Chemiftry  propofes  to  call  metallic 
ialts  by  the  name  of  the  metal,  preceded 
by  the  pallive  participle  ot  a verb, 

formed 
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formed  from  the  name  of  the  acid  radi- 
cal, and  terminated  by  the  defignation  ot 
its  ftate  of  combination  with  oxygen, 
as  thus  : Sulphated,  nitrated, 
muriated,  &c.  Oxide  of  iron,  in- 
ftead  ofSuLPHATE,  nitrate,  muri- 
ate of  iron.  This,  in  a certain  fenfe, 
is  clear  and  accurate  ; but  two  reafons 
may  be  given,  why  the  latter  denomi- 
nation fhould  be  allowed  to  remain. 

i ft.  Sulphated  is  a term,  happily 
applied  by  mineralogifts  to  their  fci- 
enee.  It  is  ufed  by  them  to  denote 
thofe  natural  faline  combinations,  which 
we,  in  chemiftry,  denote  by  ate. 
Thus  muriated  filver  is,  in  minera- 
logy, the  natural  muriate  of  filver; 
and  muriate  of  filver  is  the  artificial 
fubftance,  which,  when  found  in  nature, 
mineralogifts  term  muriated  filver. 
This  part  of  the  Abbe  Hauy’s  nomen- 
clature mud  be  approved,  as  it  forms  a 
happy  diftinction  between  the  kindred 

c 3 fciences ; 
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Sciences;  at  the  lame  time  leaving  a 
connection  “ quali3  decet  e(Te  Toro- 
rum.”  I do  not  fee  fufficient  reafon  for 
infringing  upon  this  mode  of' appella- 
tion. 

2d.  It  is  well  known  that  no  metal, 
unlefs  it  be  combined  with  more  or  lefs 
oxygen,  is  Tollable  in  the  acids.  This 
is  a generic  character  of  metallic  falts. 
What  is  true  of  the  genus,  without  a 
Tingle  exception  (and  in  this  cafe  there 
is  none)  is  true  of  every  fpecies,  and  of 
every  individual.  It  is,  therefore,  ufe- 
lefs  to  repeat  the  (late  of  oxidizement 
before  every  one ; and,  as  sulphate  of 
iron  is  fhorter,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
SULPHATED  OXIDE  OF  iron.  I Would 
not,  by  this,  he  thought  to  plead  in- 
difcriminately  for  concifcnefs  in  expref- 
iion.  We  fliall  prefently  Tee  Tome  ex- 
amples where  brevity  is  inadmifiible. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  Tentence  or 
expreffion  truly  fhort  ; that  which, 

while 
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while  it  employs  few  words,  leaves  no 
fhadow  of  obfcurity  or  doubt  ; and 
sulphate  of  iron  can  Hand  cvCi  y 
teft  on  this  head. 

We  frequently  meet  with  Orate, 
Argent  ate  of  Ammonia,  Man- 
ga nesi  ate  of  Potash,  &c.  as  it 
there  really  exifted  an  Oric,  Argen- 
tic, Man ganesic  acid.  1 lie  jnwer 
of  combining  with  alkalis  is  not  alone 
a fufficient  character  of  an  acid.  P it 
were,  we  fhould  be  forced  to  clals 
among  the  falts, foliations  of  Silica, Alu- 
mina, Glucine,  in  Potafh  or  Soda,  and 
to  rank  fimple  earths  among  combuui- 
ble  bodies  faturated  with  oxygen.  Then 
we  fhould  have  Silicic,  Aluminic, 
Glucinic  acid;  and  Silicates,  Ai  u- 
mi nates  (tee  above  in  this  chapter), 
Glucinates  of  Potafh  and  Soda. 
This  fingie  example  is  fufihdent  to 
prove  how  dangerous  it  is  to  i cive 
c 4 from 
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irom  principles  in  the  mcft  trifling  ar* 
tide. 

The  above  inftance  fortunately  fol- 
lows the  former,  in  which  a concife  ex- 
preffion  was  preferred,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  brevity,  to  one  equally  good. 
I o exprefs  any  of  the  combinations 
juft  mentioned,  we  muft  ufe  a peri- 
phraiis.  We  cannot,  without  creating 
confufion,  infringe  upon  other  claftes 
of  combinations  for  a name  or  termina- 
tion. The  fyftematic  nomenclature  has 
not  forefeen  the  cafe.  Solution  of 

SUCH  A N EARTH,  OF  SUCH  A METAL, 
IN  SUCH  AN  ALKALI;  or,  if  folid, 

Combination  is  the  proper  expreffion. 
The  errors,  into  which  chemical  writers 
have  fallen,  from  want  of  a definite 
appellation  for  this  compound,  are  fuf- 
iicient  proof  of  the  neceftity  of  leaving 
nothing  vague  and  undetermined  in  the 
fyftcin  of  chemical  nomenclature.  Some 

general 
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general  reflexions  on  this  head  fhall 
occupy  a feparate  chapter. 

Antimoniated  Tartrite  of 
Po.tasii  is  a faulty  denomination. 
Antimoniated,  Antimoniate  of, 
are  fynonyma,  fee  above  ; and  exprels 
the  fa  Its  of  an  Antimonic  acid,  which 
does  not  exift.  The  French  term  is, 
Tartrite  Antimonie  de  Po- 
tasse.  Antimonie,  accurately  ren- 
dered,  would  be,  in  Englifh,  Anti  mo- 
nied ; but  Anti mon i al  is  our  ufual 
adjeXive.  Therefore,  Antimonial 
Tartrite  of  Potash  (of  Tar- 
trite  hereafter).  Were  this  the  proper 
place,  I fhould  wifh  that  the  quality  of 
beintr  acidifiable  had  not  been  fo  libe- 

O 

rally  attributed  to  metals,  which,  in 
faX,  poflefs  but  the  fingle  acid  proper- 
ty of  combining  with  earths  and  alka- 
lis. 

Mr.  Prouft  was  wrong  in  giving  the 
name  of  Hydrate  to  that  combination 
c 5 of 
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of  water  with  the  Oxide  of  copper, 
which  he  difcovcred.  Hydrate  im- 
plies iiydric  acid,  which  is  abfurd. 

Hydro-oxide  had  been  amuch  more 
proper  appellation,  as  it  would  exprefs 
the  combination  not  of  Hydrogen 

j & > 

but  of  water;  which  is  the  truth. 

Ammoniuret  of  Copper,  of  Co- 
-balt,  of  Nickel,  &c.  would  ieem  to 
imply,  that  Ammonia  is  a fimplecom- 
buftible  fubltance,  and  combined  with 
any  ol  thefe  metals  in  their  metallic 
Hate,  it  is  therefore  evident,  how  faulty 
a denomination  this  mull  be;  and  how 
liable  to  millead  thole,  who  are  beHn- 
ning  the  ftudyof  Chemiftry.  Yet  this 
term  is  one  of  thofe  mod  frequently 
n feel,  and  which  I have  heard  fupported 
with  the  greateft  warmth. 

Acid  of  Tartar,  of  Sugar,  of 
Lemons,  are  faulty  denominations, 
only  as  tney  do  not  exprefs  all  they 
Should.  They  are  innocent  in  as  much 


as, 
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as,  conveying  no  idea  of  their  Rate, 
they  cannot  be  accufed  of  propagating 
falfe  principles.  Tartareous,  (fee 
hereafter)  Oxalic,  Citric,  are  the 
fyftematic  terms. 

Tartrite  of  Soda,  as  now  appli- 
ed, is  a very  improper  expreflion. 
Rochelle  Salt  (what  is  denoted  by 
Tartrite  of  Soda)  is  a triple  fair, 
formed  by  faturating  the  acid  in  Super- 
tartrite  of  Potalh  by  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
It  is  Tartrite  of  Potash  and  of 
Soda. 

TheChemift  laft  mentioned  talks  of 
Tannate  of  iron,  of  tin,  &c. 
This  is  exceptionable  on  the  fame 
grounds  as  his  Hydrate  of  Cop- 
per. 

Tannuret  of  Gelatine  is  a 
name,  which  I haveheard  propofed  to 
denote  leather.  But  Tannuret,  by 
its  termination,  fignifies  a fimple  com 
buftible  body  in  combination,  and  can- 
not be.  admitted. 
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Sometimes,  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  the  names  of  fubftances, 
■which  Pourcroy  denominates  the 
“ Materiaux  immldiats are  combined 
in  oppofition  to  all  principles.  But  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars upon  fuch  minute  points. 
Isnough  has  been  laid  already  upon 
this  part  of  the  fubjedt.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  corredt  fuch  miftakes  ; and  the 
nature  of  the  fubftances  fhculd,  in  point 
of  nomenclature,  be  as  much  the  ftan- 
dard,  to  which  the  Chemift  refers,  as 
the  queHion,  Who  or  What,  is  the 
guide  of  the  Grammarian. 

It  may  be  expedted  that  I fhould  of- 
fer fome  rem  at ks  on  theterms  Phos- 
OXYGEN,  PHOSMURIATE,  MuRI- 

atic  Ihosacid,  Oric,  Argen- 
tic  Piios ox ide,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Davy’s  Relearches.  But 
I am  happy  to  hear,  that  this  inge- 
nious chemift  has  renounced  both  his 
theory  and  his  names.  It  is  therefore 

Uifftcient 
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lufficient  to  point  out  the  impropriety 
of  the  latter  in  general  terms. 

The  Thermoxygen,  Electric 
Acid,  Electrates,&c.  of  Brugnatelli 
muft  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  of 
wild  unfounded  nomenclature. 

In  the  Syllabus  to  Mr.  Davy’s  Lec- 
tures, delivered  at  the  Royal  Inftitution, 
there  are  a few  miftakes  of  nomencla- 
ture. But,  as  they  have  been  noticed 
under  different  heads,  I (hall  not  repeat 
them. 

I have  had  occafion,  twice  in  this 
chapter,  to  mention  a very  ufeful  work, 
which  cannot  be  too  generally  referred 
to,  as  one  of  the  mod  judicious  com- 
pendia to  be  found  in  any  fcience,  Mr. 
Parkinfon’s  Chemical  Pocket-Book. 
The  Author  has  drown, by  the  arrange- 
ment and  conduct  of  his  work,  how 
truly  he  appreciates  the  valuable  quali- 
ties of  method  and  order.  The  faulty 
expreffions,  which  1 have  mentioned, 

muft 
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muRbethe  refult  of  his  having  made 
the  fcience,  rather  than  its  nomencla- 
ture, his  particular  Rudy.  In  cafe  I 
ftiould  again  have  occafion  to  make 
fimilar  remarks  upon  Mr.  Parkinfon’s 
work,  I think  it  necefiary  to  premife 
that  it  is,  becaufe  I would  recommend 
it,  before  all  others,  to  the  perufal  of 
Rudents,  that  I am  particularly  fevere 
upon  a compilation,  condu&ed,  in  all 
other  refpeds,  with  fo  much  taRe  and 
judgment. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  SUCH  TERMS 
IN  OUR  LANGUAGE,  AS  DO  NOT 
SEEM  TO  BE  THE  MOST  APPOSITE 
TO  RENDER  THE  FRENCH  EXPRES- 
SION. 

It  was  a peculiar  object  with  the 
French  Neologifts  to  conftrudt  fuch  ex- 
preffions,  as  might,  with  eafy  changes, 
be  received  by  every  nation,  where 
literature  flourifhes,  or  the  fciences 
are  cultivated.  It  was  intended  to 
be  a universal  language,  which  fhould 
not  require  to  be  tranflated,  but  merely 
modified  according  to  the  radical  idiom 
and  pronunciation  of  all,  that  fhould 
adopt  it.  The  Germans  foon  deviated 
from  this  intention  j they  formed  for 

them- 
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themfelvesa  language,  fimilar  indeed  in 
piinciple,  but  bearing  no  refemblance 
in  the  individual  exprefhons.  This 
was  a much  greater  impropriety  than 
any,  that  we  have  been  guilty  of;  for  it 
bioke  the  bond  of  union,  which  would, 
it  was  hoped,  notwithftanding  the  di- 
verfity  of  language,  have,  in  fome  mea- 
fure, brought  together  the  fcientific  per- 
fons  of  every  country.  But  it  mull  be 
confefled,  that  the  new  chemical  fy he- 
matic nomenclature  has,  in  its  original 
garb,  certain  advantages,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  preferve. 

The  French  and  Englilh  lantrua^cs 
have  each  an  orthoepy  peculiar  to  itfelf; 
and  where  the  differential  qualities  of 
fubftances  are  to  be  marked  by  a letter 
or  a fyllable,  it  is  eflential,  that  the 
word  be  conftrti&ed  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  difcriminating letter, or  the  dif- 
criminating  fyllable  be  the  prominent 
feature  of  that  word.  This  principle 

the 
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the  French  have  obferved;  but  To  much 
does  our  language  differ  from  theirs, 
that  we  cannot,  without  offending  its 
radical  pronunciation,  enjoy  the  fame 
advantage.  They  lay  the  accent  gene- 
rally upon  the  latter  fyllables  ; and  their 
natural  manner  of  fpeaking  fufficiently 
marks  the  diftindtion  between  Ni- 
trique  and  Nitreux, Nitrate  and 
Nitrite.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not fo  well  render  thofe  delicate  mo- 
difications of  found  fenfible  to  the  ear, 
without  forcing  the  accent  from  its 
ufual  fituation.  For,  in  the  common 
courfe  of  fpeaking,  we  fhould  pro- 
nounce NItric,  Nitrous,  N(tr  ate, 
Ni  trite,  'This  unavoidable  imper- 
fection mufl  leave  the  n meet!  ure,  in 
our  language,  inferior  to  its  original  ; 
for  the  advantages  we  fhouM  reap,  by 
ftriking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  would 
not  compeniate  the  greater  merit,  arif- 

ing 
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ing  from  the  facility  of  univerfal  com- 
munication. 

It  is  not  to  fuch  remarks  as  thefe, 
that  we  muft  turn  our  attention,  when 
we  would  examine  the  fyftem  of  che- 
mical nomenclature,  propofed  by  one 
of  the  mod;  diftinguifhed  chemifts  of 
this  country  ; and  one  of  the  perions 
mod;  capable  of  forming  fuch  a lan- 
guage. It  has  been  generally  followed, 
except  in  cafes  fuch  as  thofe  which  I 
pointed  out,  in  the  lad:  chapter  ; and  an 
obfervance  of  the  excellencies  it  con- 
tains cannot  be  too  muchrecommended. 
But  if  we  apply  to  it  the  great  ted  of 
principle,  we  Ihall  be  able  to  perceive 
fome  little  anomalies,  which  I fhall  en- 
deavour to  point  out ; and  fhall  think 
myfelf  particularly  fortunate,  if  my  ef- 
forts are  attended  with  any  part  of  the 
fuceefs,  with  which  Dr.  Pearfon  has 
repelled  the  attacks,  made  againd  tha 

benefit; 
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benefits  of  fyftematic  nomenclature  by 
a very  ingenious  antagonift. 

That  the  French  Nomenclature  is 
not  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  has  never 
been  denied,  either  by  thole,  who  ori- 
ginally propofed,  or  by  thofe,  who  fince 
that  time  have  mod  ftrenuoufly  defend- 
ed it.  In  the  following  chapter,  we 
fhall  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  principal  objections,  to  which 
it  is  liable.  In  the  prefent,we  fhall  ob- 
ferve  fuch  faults  only  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original;  or,  if  found,  ex- 
ift  under  another  form. 

Dr.  Pearfon  propofes  to  fubflitutc 
the  term  Calorific  to  Caloric,  Ca- 
lorique  of  the  French.  He  likewife 
mentions, in  his  differtation,  and  inferts, 
in  his  table,  the  word  Gasogen,  pro- 
pofed  by  Gadolin,  to  fignify  the  lame 
thing.  Caloric  is  certainly  not  a 
term  altogether  unobjectionable,  and 
Calorific  expreifes  the  idea  much 

better  ; 
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better  ; and  that,  as  Dr.  Pearfon  very 
juftly  obfervee,  without  abfolutely  of- 
fending the  principles  ofNcmenclature. 
In  difcufling  the  merits  of  the  French 
original,  Ifhall  more  fully  confider  the 
cxpreflions,  ufed  to  denote  the  latent 
heat  of  the  Antients. 

Gasogen  is  to  be  cenfured,  in  as 
much  as  it  denotes  a property  of  heat, 
which  is  not  fufficiently  characterise. 
It  is  very  true,  that  a quantity  of  heat, 
applied  to  bodies,  will  fooner  or  later, 
in  proportion  to  their  refpeCtive  capa- 
cities for  heat,  convert  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  into  gas,  and  remain  with 
them  in  a ftate  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. But, 

In  the  fir  It  place,  the  abfence  of  pref- 
fure  has  great  influence  go  the  gafoge- 
nerical  property  of  heat. 

2d.  Gafogeneity  is  not  the  molt 
ciiflinguifhing  property  of  heat  ; for 
there  is  a confiderabie  quantity  of  heat 

in 
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in  liquids,  and  a confiderable  quantity 
in  folids.  Nay,  can  we  conceive  a fub- 
ftance  to  exift  without  heat  ? Let  us  for 
a moment  luppofe  a body,  reduced  to  a 
degree  of  temperature,  the  utmoft  the 
imagination  can  attain.  Who  will  af- 
fert,  that  there  is  not  yet,  in  combina- 
tion with  this  body,  an  immenfe  pro- 
portion of  heat  ? Do  we  know  enough 
(indeed  do  we  know  any  thing  more 
than  a few  i'cattered  fads  ?)  to  lay,  that 
there  can  be  a total  privation  ot  it  ? It 
we  cannot  lupport  this  aflertion,  how 
fecondary  a property  ot  heat  will  gafo- 
geneity  appear  ? For  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  matter  in  the  hate  ot  gaieous 
fluid,  compared  to  the  real  lum  ot  the 
liquid  and  the  folid  ? The  oceans,  that 
furround  our  continents,  and  the  ri- 
vers, that  flow  through  them,  outweigh 
perhaps  the  united  atmofpheres  of  out- 
whole  fyftem  ; and  the  folid  content  of 
the  globe,  which  we  inhabit,  might,  in 

the 
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the  gafeous  ftate,  furnifh  wherewith  to 
encompafs  millions  of  planets  fuch  a: 
ours.  And  is  it  becaufe,  in  cur  la- 
boratories, we  can,  by  the  application 
of  heat  in  a furnace,  make  bodies  pafs 
through  various  flages,  till  they  end  in 
gafeity,  that  we  give  a name  to  a fub- 
ftance,  which  modifies  the  univerfe  r 
In  the  fixth  column  of  Dr.  Pearfon’s 
Tables,  we  find  this  feries  of  combina- 
tions of  combuftible  bodies  : 

Carburets  or  Carbures 
Carbureta 

Hydro-carbonate  gas. 

Compounded  of  Carbon  and  Metals, 

&c. 


Sulphurets  or  Sulphures 
Sulphureta 

Confiftof  Sulphur  and  Metals,  earthy, 
alkaline,  or  other  bafes. 

Sulphurated  Hydrogen  Gas 


Gas 
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Gas  Hydrogenium  Sulphuratum 
Salphurets,  containing  Carbon,  Metals, 

&c. 

Sulphuretutn  Carbonico  Connuptum 

& c. 


Phofphorets  or  Phofphures. 
Phofphoreta 

Combinations  of  Phofphorus,  with  dif- 
ferent bafes. 

Phofphorifed  Hydrogen  Gas. 

Azotic  Carbonic  Acid, &c. 

Gas  Hydrogenium 
Phofphorifatum. 

Here  we  have  a feries  of  bodies,  be- 
longing to  the  fame  genus,  viz  Com- 
binations of  combuftible  bodies  one 
with  the  other.  The  fir  ft  fault  is  the 
unneceflary  converfion  of  u into  o in 
PhosphorETS.  This  change  origina- 
ted in  the  o of  the  penultimate  of  Phof- 
phorus. But  Phosphuret  is  a con- 

tradion 
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tradtion  of  Phospiipr-uret  ; as  Car- 
buret, of  Carbon  uret.  How- 
ever, as  it  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
traced  to  the  original,  we  fhall  referve 
fpeaking  of  it  till  the  next  chapter. 

Hydro-carbonate  gas  (fome- 
times  called  fimply  hydro-carbo- 
nate) is  of  much  more  ferious  confe- 
quence.  Carbonate  is  the  generic 
name  for  falts,  compofed  of'c  arbonic 
acid,  and  a bafis.  Hydro  implies  a 
combination  of  water,  as  has  been  al- 
ready ftated  for  Hydro-oxide,  or 
Hydroxide.  Therefore  a Hydro- 
carbonate means  a carbonate  com- 
bined with  water.  But  Hydrocar- 
bonate of  what  ? The  fentence  is  left 
incomplete  in  this  fenfe  ; for  the  term, 
which,  in  fadt,  denotes  a genus  of  falts 
compofed  as  before  laid,  is  applied  to  a 
combination  of  Hydrogen  gas  and 
carbon. 

This  fundamental  error  being  adopt- 
ed 
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•d  in  the  firft  fpecies,  we  might  expect 
to  fee  it  propagated  throughout.  But 
in  the  next,  we  fee  SulphuratedHy- 
drogen,  and  not  Hydro-sulphu- 
rate  Gas.  This  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as,  in  the  Diflertation,  page  7, 
Dr.  Pearfon  gives  this  fubftance  a very 
proper  denomination  in  Sulphuret 
of  Hydrogen  Gas.  In  page  56, 
he  has  again  written  Sulphuret  of 
Hydrogen  Gas,  and  adds,  or  Sul- 
phurated Hydrogen  Gas,  thus 
deriving,  as  it  were,  Sulphurated 
from  Sulphuret.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a more  natural  participial  adjec- 
tive, and  one  that  would  have  been 
much  more  proper.  But  I muft  not 
anticipate  any  part  of  another  Chap- 
ter. 

To  avoid  uniformity,  the  third  fpe- 
cies receives  the  name  of  Phosphori- 
zed  Hydrogen  Gas.  Everyone  of 
thefe  names  is  reprehenfible ; and  I 

D fhall, 
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fhall,  in  the  proper  place,  propofe  a 
method  of  correding  them. 

In  the  fame  enclo!ure  with  Phos- 
phorized  Hydrogen  Gas,  we  find, 
Azotic  Carbon ic  Acid.  This,  be- 
fides  being  unmethodically  placed  in 
this  genus,  devoted  to  the  combination 
of  fun  pie  combuffible  bodies  one  with 
the  other,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  Oxygen,  is  a faulty  denomination. 
There  is  no  combination  in  this  cafe, but 
fimply  a mixture  of  Azote  and  Carbo- 
nic Acid.  To  give  a name  to  every 
mixture,  as  if  it  were  a compound, 
would  be  unphilofophical  ; and  would 
involve  Nomenclature  in  endlefs  per- 
plexities. 

In  the  third  column,  we  find  the 
combinations  of  Azote  with  Oxygen, 
thus  denominated,  according  to  the  r 
different  fhges  of  Oxygenizement.  Ox- 
ide of  Nitrogen,  Nitrous  Oxide, 
Nitrous  Acid.  Nitric  Acid.  And, 

in 
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in  the  fourth  column, GazeousOxide 
of  Azote.  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas. 
Nitrous  Acid  Gas.  N i tric  xAcid 
Gas.  Oxy-Nitric  Gas.  To  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  if  faith  can  be 
placed  in  Nomenclature,  Oxide  of 
Nitrogen  and  Nitrous  Oxide  are 
one  and  the  fame  thing  ; better  deno- 
minated however,  as  lhall  prefently  be 
fhown,  by  the  former  name.  Gazeous 
Oxide  of  Azote  and  Nitrous 
Oxide  are  in  the  fame  predicament. 
But  the  original  not  being  very  precife 
as  to  thefe  fubftances,  the  difcuffion  of 
them  will  be  better  deferred  for  the 
prefent.  It  will  be  proper  however  to 
remark  here,  with  regard  to  Oxyni- 
t ric  Gas,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  give 
names  to  bodies,  which  have  no  ex- 
igence in  reality. 

The  names  which,  in  the  fame  ta- 
bles, we  find  given  to  the  Alkalis,  are 
altogether  founded  upon  error.  It  will 
be  nccdlefs  to  difeufs  the  merits  of  the 


d 2 
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contradlions,  which  have  been  prcpof- 
ed  of  Vegetable  Alkali,  Fossil 
Alkali,  and  Volatile  Alkali. 
Such  as  Vegalkalj,  Fossalkalj, 
Volalkali,oi-Vegkali,Fosskali, 
Volkali,  when  we  fee  that  the  very 
roots,  from  which  they  fpring,  fhculd 
be  torn  up. 

Dr.  Pearfcn  very  juftly  remarks  the 
impropriety  of  the  term  kali,  applied 
to  that  very  Alkali,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  theafhes  of  the  plant  kali  fpi - 
nofurn.  In  fo  doing,  he  has  fhown  a 
laudable  defire  to  adhere  to  the  bafisof 
all  method  and  order;  to  principle. 
However,  in  applying  the  rules  of  no- 
menclature, in  the  next  inftance,  he 
fwerves  from  the  precepts  he  had  but 
juft  inculcated. 

Vegalkali,  a contraction,  as  we 
before  obferved,  of  Vegetable  Al- 
kali, fuppofes  that  this  Alkali  is  found 
exclufively,  or  nearly  fo,  in  the  vegeta- 
ble 
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ble  kingdom.  Fossalkali  implies, 
that  the  one  fo  called  is  confined  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  But  Dr.  Pearfon 
has  himfelf  told  us,  whence  the  fub- 
ftance,  called  Fodalkali,  is  extracted. 
Therefore,  although  this  Alkali  be  not 
found  in  fo  great  a number  of  vegetable 
productions,  yet  it  is  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  exclufively  furnifhes 
it  for  confumption.  For,  although 
Muriate  of  Soda  and  Sulphate  of  Soda, 
ftriCtly  fpeaking,  be  not  products  of 
vegetable  organization,  they  are  not 
more  properly  called  mineral  produc- 
tions, than  Sulphate  or  Muriate  of 
Potaih.  Both  thefe  Alkalis  are,  in  the 
common  courfe  of  operations,  ex- 
tracted, either  from  the  afhes  of  a burnt 
vegetable,  or  from  falts  found  in  na- 
tural fprings  or  fountains.  If  one  be 
properly  vegetable  Alkali,  the  other 
mult  be  fotoo:  and  if  we  turn  towards 
the  mineral  kingdom,  properly  fo  call- 

P 3 cd, 
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ed,  and  endeavour  to  fupport  thefe  de- 
nominations by  locking  at  refults,  taken 
from  obfervations  therein,  we  fhall  find, 
that,  of  the  two,  Potafh  is  found  ti  e 
more  frequently,  and  in  the  greater 
quantity,  as  a component  part  of  the 
moft  mineral  (if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion)  of  all  fubftances,  of  hard 
and  heavy  ftones.  To  prove  this  afi- 
fertion,  I appeal  to  the  writings  of  fuch 
of  our  ableft  analyfts,  as  have  found  ei- 
ther of  thefe  Alkalis  in  fimilar  combina- 
tion; to  Mr.  Klaproth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  Dr.  Kennedy  on  the  other.  I 
think  that  the  two  firft  terms,  propofed 
by  Dr.  Pearfon,  cannot  be  defended 
Upon  any  grounds. 

Having,  in  the  laft  chapter,  obferved 
the  impropriety  of  calling  Potash  and 
Soda,  Fixed  Alkali,  I mud  refer  the 
reader  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition 
upon  the  name  Volalkalt,  or  Vo- 
latile as  applied  to  this  fubftance. 

No. 
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No.  LVIIf.  of  the  hrft  column  con- 
tains Lime,  Quick  Lime.  Any  epi- 
thet to  a pure  fubftance  is  ufelefs.  I do 
not  fee  why  a preference  fhould  be 
given  to  Baryt,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Barytes. 

Ammoniac  is  a term,  which  Mrs. 
Fulhame,  in  the  preface  to  her  ingeni- 
ous work,  has  exprefied  a delire  to  lee 
changed.  I agree  with  her  in  preferring 
Ammonia,  were  it  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  than  to  diftinguifh  it  more  fully 
from  the  gum,  generally  fold  under  the 
name  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

The  next  term,  which  is  worthy  of 
remark,  is  one,  adopted  by  Dr.  Pear- 
fon,  upon  the  propofal  of  Mr.  Kirwan. 
To  combat  the  opinion  of  fuch  a junc- 
tion is  hazardous  ; and  may  be  counted 
rafh.  But  as  I am  not  the  champion  of 
my  own  opinions,  but  the  alfertor  of 
principles,  if  they  combat  on  my  fide, 
p 4 I fhall 
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I fhall  have  no  reafon  to  decline  the 
conteft. 

Oxy muriatic  Acid  was  propofed 
by  the  celebrated  Prefident  of  the  Royal 
Infli  Academy,  as  a fhorter  term  than 
Oxygenated  Muriatic  Acid.  It 
ib  remarked  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  only  expreffion,  which  can, 
with  propriety,  be  called  fhort,  is  that 
which,  while  it  employs  few  words, 
leaves  no  fhadow  cf  obfeurity  or  doubt. 

Oxygenated  Muriatic  Acid 
(;ee  Chapter  VII.)  fufficiently  implies 
the  union  of  a more  than  the  common 
portion  of  Oxygen  to  that  acid.  But 
if  the  etymology  of  the  term  Oxygen 
be  really  underftood,  Oxymuriatic 
Acid  muft  mean  Acid  Muriatic 
Acid;  and  Oxymuriate  of  Potash, 
as  it  is  very  frequently  termed,  Acid 
Muriate;  or,  to  follow  the  rule  for 
other  falts,  Supermuriate  of  Pot- 


ash. 
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ash.  To  judge  this  expreflion  by 
the  ftandard  of  rule,  we  mud  condemn 
it,  as  one,  which  a moment’s  reflexion 
will  fhow  to  be  very  capable  of  mil- 
leading  minds,  acquainted  only  with 
the  flrft  principles  of  the  fcience. 

Oxysulphuric  Acid  is  to  be  re- 
jected at  once,  fince  no  fuch  thing 
exids.  If,  after  what  Mr.  Vauquelin 
has  published  on  this  fubjedl,  in  an- 
fvver  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Giobert, 
any  thing  which  I might  fay  could  be 
worth  attention,  I would  add,  that  I 
have  repeated  mod  of  Mr.  Giobert’s 
experiments,  and  have  not  found  them 
to  be  accurate. 

Fluor  Acid  Gas  (column  fourth) 
to  be  methodicaljfhould  have  the  termi- 
nation ic  added  to  Fluor. 

We  find,  in  the  firfl  column,  and 
among  the  metals,  the  fame  termina- 
tions in  ite,  which  were  noticed  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  To  it,  there- 
d 5 fore, 
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fore,  the  reader  is  referred  for  particu- 
lars. 

Although,  in  the  Tables,  Dr.  Pearfon 
calls  the  Meiallic  Acids,  Tungstic, 
Molybdic  and  Chromic  Acids,  :n 
other  parts  of  his  work  upon  Chemical 
Nomenclature,  we  find  Chromitic, 
Molybdenic,  Tungstenic  Acids. 
Thefe  are  more  ftrictlv  accoreina-  to 

J o 

rule,  than  the  names  generally  in  ufe. 
But,  abbreviations  have  been  introdu- 
ced, and  perhaps  there  is  no  very  pofi- 
tive  realon,  why  they  may  not  be  to- 
lerated. However,  it  would  avoid 
confufion,  could  general  rules  be  laid 
down  for  the  formation  of  the  terms, 
which  muft  be  derived  from  the  radical 
word.  In  French,  Soufre  gives  Sul- 
furique,  Sulfate.  The  regular 
formation  would  have  been  to  derive 
the  name  of  the  compounds  immedi- 
ately from  the  radical,  inftead  of  the 
Latin  Sulphur  ^ and  to  have  faid  Soufre, 

Sou- 
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SOUFRFUX,  SOUFRIQUE,  SOUFRITE, 
Soufrate.  At  firft,  it  might  have 
founded  uncouth,  but  the  ear  loon 
becomes  accuftomed  even  to  much 
hardier  founds.  Indeed  to  a perfon, 
■who  had  never  heard  either,  Soufri- 
que  would  not  be  much  more  fo  than 
Sulphurique.  The  derivation  of 
Sulfate  from  Sulfurique  is  not 
regular,  as  Nitrate  from  Nitri- 
que.  Sulphurate  would  be  the 
proper  term  • but  UR  has  been  omitted, 
as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake  of  euphony. 
If  Sulfurate  had  been  adopted  by 
the  French,  our  term,  Sulphurated 
Hydrogen,  could  never  have  exifted. 

In  the  column,  which  has  for  its  ti- 
tle, “Oxides  with  different  Bafes,”  and 
the  firft  enclofure,  we  find  Arseni- 
cal Oxide  of  Vegalkali.  To 
judge  of  this  fubftance  according  to  the 
rules,  I fhould  fuppofe  it  to  be  an  Ox- 
IDE  of  Potash,  formed  by  the  means 
D 6 of 
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of  Aifenic.  Among  the  old  names, 
and  oppofite  to  it,  is  put  Liver  of 
Arsenic.  Therefore  t lie  name,  ac- 
cording to  13r.  Pearfon’s  tranflation 
of  the  French  Nomenclature,  is  Sul- 
phur A TED*, or  H YD  RO-SULPHU  RAT- 
ed  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  Alka- 
line Oxide  of  Manganese  means 
an  Oxide  of  Manganese  produ- 
ced by  an  Alkali,  as  we  fay,  Ni- 
tric Ox  ide  of  Antimony,  of  Tin, 
&c.  Alkaline,  Cobaltic  Oxide 
is  equally  reprehenfible  ; and  alfo  Am- 
mon i acal  Ox i de  of  Copper.  So. 

LUT  IONS  OF  THESE  METALS  IN- 
SUCH  or  such  an  Alkali  is,  as  was 
before  mentioned,  the  proper  method 
of  defcribing  thofe  combinations.  Sac- 
cholate  for  Sacciiolactate,  or 
Saclactate,  is  not  regularly  deriv- 
ed from  Saccholactic  or  Sacclac- 

* See  chap.  7. 


TIC 
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tic  Acid.  Dr.  St.  John  has  adopted 
the  fame  denomination. 

I have  pointed  out,  pretty  freely, 
fuch  objedions  to  the  Syftem  of  No- 
menclature, propofed  by  Dr.  Pearfon, 
as  appeared  to  me  to  be  caufed  by  a 
non-obfervance  of  rule.  I may  have 
appeared,  in  fome  inftances,  too  minute 
and  hypercritical.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  a fcientific  fyftem  is  not 
a matter  of  tafte,  where  there  may  be 
a difference  of  opinion  ; but  a feries, 

* derived  from  principles  : and  whatever 
fwerves  from  them,  however  fmall  the 
deviation,  is  reprehenfible,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  remotenefs  from  that  ftand- 
ard.  If  a few  errors  have  elcaped  my 
notice,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  will  enable  every  perfon  to 
redify  them  for  himfelf. 


CHAP- 


[ 02  ] 


CHAPTER  V. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  CERTAIN  DE- 
NOMINATIONS, WHICH,  IN  THE 
ORIGINAL,  ARE  NOT  CONFORM- 
A B L E TO  THE  PR  I NX  I PLES  OF  THE 
SYSTEM. 

At  the  time  when  the  chemifts,  who 
formed  the  French  Nomenclature,  made 
their  fyllem  known  to  the  world,  they 
had  (till  to  combat  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  many  philofophers.  Some, 
who  were  educated,  and  had  acquired 
reputation  in  propagating  the  dodrines 
of  Stahl,  found  it  difficult  to  renounce 
his  tenets.  And  others  could  not  pa- 
tiently behold  the  lludents  of  the  La- 
voifierian  theory  rapidly  attaining  the 
heights  ol  fcience,  which  it  had  taken 

them 
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them  much  longer  time  to  afeend.  A 
certain  degree  of  regard  to  their  feel- 
ings is  flill  to  be  perceived  through 
the  works  of  Meffrs.  Lavoifier,  Ber- 
thollet,  Fourcroy,  and  Guyton,  who 
certainly  would  not  otberwife  have  luf- 
fered  fome  of  the  denominations  to  re- 
main. Pity  it  is  that  fo  good  a work 
fhould  bear  any  marks  of  prejudice  ; 
and  furely  now,  that  the  theory  is  lo 
well  eftablifh  d,  it  fhould  not,  from 
fuch  a cattle,  be  buffered  to  languiih  in 
one  of  its  effential  parts. 

The  fecond  denomination,  which 
we  fee  in  the  French  Table  of  Che- 
mical Nomenclature,  is  Heat,  con- 
cerning whofe  combinations,  as  well  as 
concerning  itfelf,  we  yet  have  much, 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  everything 
to  learn.  We  are  however  tolerably 
certain,  that  it  does  exift  in  different 
bodies,  in  combination  ; and  that,  du- 
ring this  quiefeent  ftate,  it  is  not  per- 
ceptible 
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ceptible  to  any  of  our  organs.  At  the 
moment  of  its  liberation,  it  does  become 
a fenfible  objedl  ; and,  to  Heat,  in  this 
ftate,  has  the  name  been  given.  The 
vulgar  idea,  connected  with  this  word, 
renders  it  unfit  to  exprefs  that  mode  of 
ex  de. ice,  perceptible  only  by  chemical 
organs.  Tn  avoid  confufion,  the  French 
propofed  to  fubfiitute  Calorique, 
Calor  ic,  in  the  room  of  Heat  ; or,  as 
th  y lometimes  faid,  Latent  Heat. 
1 his  term  i«s,  in  fad,  as  Dr.  Pearfon 
has  remarked,  the  fame  word  in  an- 
other language;  but  Calor  being  re- 
mote from  common  ufe,  the  fame  idea 
is  not  connected  with  the  term.  Fear- 
ing however,  that,  Uriel ly  fpeaking,  the 
reverfe  ihould  be  the  cafe,  Dr.  Pearfon 
judicioufly  propofed  to  remove  all  am- 
phibology, and  fubfiitute  the  caufe  of 
the  fen  far  ion  o:  hear,  the  caufe  of  calor. 
Calorific.  1 ' ration  is  truly 

>hilofc  • in  aSj  far 
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as  relates  to  the  Idea  it  conveys,  but  it 
had  perhaps  been  better,  if  the  Dodloi 
had  formed  a word  from  that  language, 
from  which  the  greateff  pait  ot  the  che- 
mical terms  have  been  derived. 

We  have  the  generator  of  acids,  of 
water,  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen;  why 
fhould  we  not  have  the  generator  of 
heat,  Tiiermogen?  It  certainly  would 
have  preferved  uniformity,  fo  much  to 
be  defired  in  every  fyftematic  work  ; 
and  in  him  it  would  not  have  been  a 
great  ftretch  of  prerogative,  to  have  pro- 
pofed  it.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  al- 
though I have  endeavoured  to  call  back 
many  words,  that  had  wandered  horn 
the  ftandard  of  rule,  it  is  my  intention 
to  avoid  all  that  might  lead  to  innova- 
tion. 

The  term  immediately  preceding  is 
fubjedt  to  the  fame  cbfervations.  Light, 
in  common  language,  is  expreffive  of  a 
different  idea  from  the  combined 

LIGHT, 
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GO  CH 

T . i cj  h t (if  fuch  there  be)  of  the  Che- 

and  bears  the  fame  relation  to 
1',  that  the  common  heat  does  to 
combined  heat.  Piiotogen  is  a 
term,  which  might  have  been  propefed 

upon  the  fame  principles  as  the  former 
word. 

It  is  not  very  cafy  to  fee  upon  what 
principle  the  term  Azote  has  been 
propoled  toexprefsthe  (implefubftance- 
wtule  its  Oxides  and  its  Acid  have  re- 
ceived names  totally  different  from  the 
radical.  This  is  a grofs  violation  of 
™ e,  and  has  often  been  remarked  be- 
fore. Either  the  Oxides  and  Acid  fhould 
have  been  called  Oxides  of  Azote, 

and  Azotic  Acid;  or  the  bafts  Ihould 

have  received  Its  name  from  its  com- 
pounds. i he  former  had  been  the 
more  regular  method, although  the  lat- 
ter has  been  more  generally  adopted. 
Chaptal  was  the  firft  who  propofed  the 
term  Nitrogen  to  fignify  Azote  • 
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and  we  have  now  many  derivatives  from 
that  fource. 

That  Nitrogen  fhould  enter  as  a com- 
ponent part  into  Ammonia,  is  no  moie 
an  argument  again  ft  its  bearing  the  name 
of  Nitrogen,  than  to  fay,  that,  be- 


caufe  Hydrogen  is  a component  part 
of  Hydro-fulphuret,  it  cannot  bear 
the  name  of  generator  of  water.  1 he 
moil  ftriking  property  of  Nitrogen  is  to 
form  nitric  acid,  as  that  of  Hydrogen 
is  to  form  water.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing the  affertion  of  fome  Chemifts,  that 

« • . r -U 

Azote  is  a component  part  or  an  u.e  -Al- 
kalis, its  prefence  never  has  been  proved 
in  any  but  the  one.  Alkaligen 
therefore  cannot  be  adopted  as  the  pro- 
per name  of  this  fubftance. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  Chemifts  contending  about  their 
Priority  of  cl  aim  to  the  a.Tertion,  that 
Potafti  is  a compound  of  lime  and  azote; 
and  Soda  a compound  of  magnelia  and 

azote. 
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azote.  But  bare  affiertions,  without 
oroof,  defer vc  as  much  credit,  and  arc 
entitled  to  as  much  praife,  as  theories 
Without  fads.  N othing  is  lefs  difficult 
tnan  to  affirm;  and  a conjedure,  which 
bears  a ffiow  of  plaufibility,  is  a fafe  and 
eafy  method  of  acquiring  a reputation 
offagacity.  When  an  author  hazards 
fome  aTertion  of  this  nature,  even 
though  it  never  be  proved,  flill  it  may 
be  true  ; and  in  expedation  of  that 
proof,  he  enjoys  the  fame  of  inge- 
nuity. If  it  be  difproved,  neither  his 
veracity,  nor  his  reputed  {kill,  incurs 
any  rifk  ; for  he  has  made  nothing 
more  than  a conjedure.  And,  if  chance 
ffiould  hand  his  friend  in  direding 
his  choice  to  fome  ahertion,  which  at 
laft  is  found  to  be  true,  he  blahs 
by  a word  all  the  glory,  which 
ffiould  belong  to  the  real  difeoverer, 
the  perfon  who  afferts  upon  ccn- 
vidion.  The  Alkalis,  except  the 

one, 
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one,  cannot  at  this  moment  be  confi- 
clered  as  compound  bodies  ; or,  if  they 
can,  then  do  1 maintain,  that  everything 
is  compound  in  nature.  It  is  not  afler- 
tion,  that  can  refolve  a compound  into 
its  elements.  This  mull  be  done  by  ex- 
periment, if  it  can  be  done  at  all.  Thofe 
who  have  allured  us,  that  Potalh  and 
Soda  are  compound  bodies,  have  done 
fo  unphilofophically  and  difingenuouf- 
ly  ; and,  if  ever  they  fhould  be  proved 
to  be  compofed  of  lime  or  magnefia 
with  azote,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fcientific 
world  will  totally  difregard  any  a&ual 
claimants  ; and  detrad  no  {hare  of  the 
praife  from  him  who  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  the  real  propri- 
etor of  the  difeovery.  Muriatic  Acid 
is  in  the  fame  predicament.  It  is  as 
much  proved,  that  hydrogen  is  its  ba- 
fts, as  that  azote  is  a part  of  Potafh,  or 
of  Soda.  When  luch  unfounded  aifer- 
tions  come  from  ignorant  pretenders, 

they 
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they  hill  unnoticed.  But  every  true 
friend  of  fcience  mufl  grieve  to  fee 
them  attached  to  the  names  of  men, who 
do  not  want,  and  fhoi  Id  be  above  fu  h 
unworthy  attempts  to  enfnare  fame. 
The  ingenuous  and  candid  philofophtr 
refufes  to  meet  them  on  fuch  grounds 
as  thofe.  I hope  this  digrefhen  will  be 
pardoned,  as  it  is  my  wifh  merely  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  the  fair  dealer  in 
fcience,  againft  the  fubterfuges  of  the 
foreftaller  and  monopolili. 

The  compounds  of  Azote  have, 
fince  the  formation  of  the  New  No- 
menclature, been  found  more  nume- 
rous than  was  then  imagined.  To 
that,  which  has  been  Lift  difeevered,  the 
name  of Gazeous  Oxide  of  Azote 
has  been  given  ; and  has  fince  been 
changed  by  Mr.  Davy  to  Nitrous 
Oxide.  Either  of  thefe  names  may  be 
wrong,  or  may  be  right,  a cording  to 
the  point,  from  which  we  are  fuppofed 


to 
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to  depart,  as  the  principle  of  denomi- 
nation in  the  firnple  fubllance.  If 
Azote  he  the  radical,  it  was  altogether 
ufelels  to  propofe  any  alteration.  But 
if  Nitrogen  lie  the  name  of  the  fim- 
pie  fubllance,  I agree  with  Mr.  Davy, 
with  regard  to  the  principle, upon  which 
he  called  it  Nitrous  Oxide.  The 
next  degree  of  Oxidizement  of  this 
fubllance,  previous  to  acidification,  is 
the  compound,  called  Nitrous  Gas. 
But  what  degree  of  Oxygenizement  is 
marked,  or  what  difference  (except 
that  the  one  is  called  Gaseous,  and 
that  the  other  may  be  in  anv  Hate,)  is 
announced  by  Inch  appellations,  I am  at 
a lofs  to  conjecture.  Gazeous  Oxide 
of  Azote  and  Nitrous  Gas  appear 
to  me,  as  I before  obferved,  to  mean, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Nomen- 
c'ature,one  andr.he  fame  thing, hut  they 
arc,  in  fact,  very  diffimilar  ; and  fnou’d 
be  as  diftinguilhed  from  each  other,  in 

name, 
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name,  as  they  are  different  in  nature. 
The  French  Nomenclature  has  made 
no  provifion  for  cafes  of  this  kind;  but 
this  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
following  chapter. 

Some  better  names  than  Potash 
and  Soda,  might  furely  have  been 
found  to  denote  thofe  Alkalis.  The 
words  Potash  and  Soda  have, in  com- 
mon ufe,  been  applied  to  fo  many  dif- 
ferent fubftances,  from  vegetable  cin- 
ders, nay  from  plants  (Salfola  Soda), 
to  the  pure  Alkalis,  that  we  cannot  di- 
veft  philofophic  language  altogether  of 
the  influence  of  vulgar  idiom  in  thefe 
terms. 

The  next  denomination,  worthy  of 
notice,  is  that  applied  to  the  combina- 
tions of  Ample  combuftible  bodies  one 
with  the  other.  I have  already  men- 
tioned thofe,  adopted  bv  Dr.  Pearfon  ; 
and  have  fhown,  how  far  they  were  de- 
fective. It  is  but  juflice  now  to  fay, 

that 
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that  the  fource  of  this  defect  may  he 
traced  in  the  original.  Gas  Hydro- 

s 

gene  Carbone,  Hydro-carbo- 

i 

nate;  Gas  Hydrogene  Sulfure, 
Sulphurated  Hydrogen;  Gas 
Hydrogene  Phosphors,  Phospiio- 
rizf.d  Hydrogen. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  terms  is  improper, 
and,  no  doubt,  defaces  the  order  and 
regularity  it  was  intended  they  ihould 
produce.  By  the  fourth  rule,  Chap.  II. 
it  has  been  eftablifhed  that  uret  in 
Englifh,  (ure  in  French,)  fhould  be  the 
termination  of  all  combinations  of  the 
prefent  order.  The  adjective  to  be 
formed  from  this  termination  is  eafily 
conceived,  according  to  the  genius  of 
each  language  ; and,  in  French,  is  ap- 
plied to  one  of  thefe  bodies  : as,  Gas 

i 

Hydrogene  Sulfure.  The  combi- 
nations of  Carbone,  with  other  com- 
buftible  bodies,  are  called  Carbures, 
Carburets:  as  Carbure  de  Per, 
e Car- 
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Carburet  of  Iron  ; or,  in  Minera- 
logy, Feu  Carburk..  Carbure  is 
therefore  the  proper  Adje&ive  ; and, 
in  ftrid  propriety,  we  ought  to  fay, 
Carbure  d’H  ydrogene  Gas 

Hydro- 

* Mr.  Berthollet  in  a late  publication  has  ufed 
gas  hydrogene  oxycarbon  e.  I imagine 
that  this  term  meansCARB  u retted  Hydro- 
gen gas,  and  that  oxv  implies  that  the  Car- 
bone enters  into  combination  with  combuftible 
bodies  in  the  ftate  of  Charcoal,  or  Oxide;  not  in 
the  ftate  of  Diamond,  or  radical  Carbone.  This 
is  by  no  means  proved.  Nay  the  experiments 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  (Edinburgh  Tranfac- 
tions)  demonftratc,  that  Steel  is  a combina- 
tion of  [ron  and  Carbone,  not  Oxide  of  Carbone. 
It  is  probable  alfo,  from  their  colour,  that  ve- 
o-etables  contain  Carbone,  not  Oxide  of  Carbone. 
The  ingenious  theory,  which  Mr.  Berthollet 
has  publi flied  in  his  “ Elemens  de  l’Art  de  la 
Teinture,”  will  now  be  fubjcft  to  fome  modi- 
fication. He  there  fays,  that  the  colour  of  vege- 
table bodies  pafl'es  to  brown  from  white,  as  the 
Hydrogen  is  deftroved  by  the  contact  of  the  air; 
and  the  Charcoal  becomes  predominant.  This 


may 
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Hyd  ROGENE  CaRBUIIE.  CaRBU- 
ret  of  Hydrogen,  Carburetted 
Hydrogen  Gas  ; and  not  Carbo- 
nated Hydrogen,  or  dill  worfe,  Hy- 
dro-Carbonate. In  like  manner, 
SULPHURET  OF  IRON,  SULPHURET 

of  Hydrogen, Sulphuretted  Hy- 
drogen Gas.  T his  is  the  participial 
Adjedive,  to  which  I alluded  in  the 
lad  chapter,  when  I lamented,  that 
the  true  word  had  efcaped  Dr.  Pearfon  ; 
and  that  indead  oi  deriving  Sulphu- 
retted from  Sulphuret,  he  had 
written  Sulphurated  Hydrogen. 

Gas  IIydrogene  Phosphor^  is 
reprehenfible,inafmuch  as  the  O in  dead 
of  the  U is  not  according  to  rule.  This 
remark  may  be  thought  hypercritical 
and  nugatory.  No  doubt  it  would  be 

may  be  the  cafe,  and  is  mod  likely  : But  I 
think  that  the  converfion  of  Carbone  into  Char- 
coal has  it->  fhare  of  caufation  on  this  change  of 
colour. 

E 2 fo. 
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fo,  were  it  not  applied  with  an  inten- 
tion to  point  out  an  unprofitable  vio- 
lation of  Rule.  The  original  word  is 
Phosphore,  Phosphorus;  and  thence 
it  appeared  natural  to  fay,  Gas  Hy- 
droglne  Phosphore  ; but  Phos- 
phore ought  to  be  confidered  as  a con- 
traction of  PlIOSPHORURET  ; as  CAR- 
eure,  a contra&ion  of  Carbonuret, 
and  the  word  fhould  be  written  with  a 
U:  Phosphure,  Phosphuret,  Phos- 
muRET  of  Hydrogen,  Phosphu- 
retted  Hydrogen.  Thefe  obfer- 
vations,  in  the  fpelling  of  a word,  may 
feem  to  anticipate  another  chapter  of 
this  Iiffay.  But  it  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary adoption  of  one  mode  of  Ortho- 
graphy, in  preference  to  another,  upon 
which  I now  animadvert.  It  is  the  ef- 
fential  and  diftinguifhing  feature  of  the 
word,  which  l with  to  maintain,  fince 
it  is  eflentially  conncdlcd  with  the  prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples,  which  I am  endeavouring  to 
fupport. 

Hydro-sulpiiuret  (IIydrosul- 
fure)  is  another  term,  which  offers  op- 
portunity for  a few  reflexions.  I have 
ffated  before,  that  Hydro-Oxide,  or 
Hydroxide,  would  be  the  proper  term 
for  all  combinations  of  metallic  Oxides 
with  water  ; for  fuch  combinations,  as 
Copper,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Uranium 
are  capable  of  affording.  But,  if  Hy- 
dro be  ufed  to  exprefs  the  prefence  of 
water  as  a component  part,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  to  denote  the  fame  thinr, 

O' 

with  regard  to  Hydrogen.  Some  other 
term  muft  thereto:  e be  introduced  ; 
and  hydrogenated  has  been  often 
ufed  for  that  purpofe.  But  it  is  really 
eilential  to  avoid,  in  all  other  branches 
of  what  may  be  called  the  techni  al  lan- 
guage of  this  fcience,  fuch  terminations 
as  are  appropriated  to  diftinguifh  the 
E 3 ditleren 


rt 
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different  genera  and  fpecies  of  com- 
pound bodies.  There  is  no  folid  ob- 
jection to  HYDROCLNIZE D,  for  it  is  full 
as  congenial  to  our  language.  It  would 
prevent  much  obfeurity  arifmg  from 
amphibology;  and  would  give  chemical 
language  a greater  appearance  of  belong- 
ing to  a truly  philofopbical  fyftem.  Hy- 
drogenizedSulphuret  ofPotash, 
of  Soda,  &c.  is  therefore  the  term,  by 
which,  in  reference  to  chemical  princi- 
ples, I propofe  to  denote  what  we  ufu- 
ally  call  Hydrosulphurets.  I am 
fully  aware,  that  it  may  be  a little  long- 
er, in  refpeCt  of  the  number  of  letters, but 
it  will  be  found  much  Shorter,  in  as  far 
as  it  avoids  all  confufion,  with  regard 
to  the  ftate  of  combination  of  Hydro- 
xide and  Hydrosulphuret. 

The  obfervations  I bad  made,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  appellation,  propefed  by 
the  Engliili  Tranflator  of  Greffs  Clie- 
nt iftry, 
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miftry,  require  to  he  further  developed 
in  this  place.  It  was  there  faid,  that  it 
was  ufelefs  to  repeat, before  eachfpecies, 
what  was  given  as  the  generic  character 
ot  metallic  l ilts;  anei  therefore  the  word 
Oxide  might  be  omitted. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  combination 
of  Sulphur,  it  is  quite  different.  That 
eombu liible  body  unites,  as  far  as  cur 
knowledge  reaches,  with  metals  in  their 
different  dates  ; and  the  intervention  of 
Oxygen  is  not  a neceffary  bond  of  union. 
We  have  a realS  ulp  mu  ret  of  Antimo- 
ny in  the  crude  Antimony  ; and  in  ma- 
ny ores,  Sulphur  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
bined without  the  prelence  ol  Oxygen. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  that  in 
the  Kermes  and  golden  Sulphur  of  An- 
timony, there  is  a confiderable  quantity 
of  Oxygen,  firft  combined  with  the 
metal;  and  that,  to  this  Oxide  of  An- 
timony, is  further  joined  a combina- 
E 4 tion 
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tion  of  Hydrogen  and  Sulphur,  the 
whole  forming  \\  fiat  deferves  the  name 
of  HydrocenizedSulphu  aet  of, cr 
Sulphuretted  Oxide  of,  Anti- 
mony. 

In  palling  next  to  the  Vegetable  Acids, 
we  fhall  find  there  is,  in  many  cafes,  fo 
manifell  a deviation  from  all  principle, 
that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  fome 
of  the  names  came  to  be  adop  ed.  With 
regard  to  the  radical,  little  can  be  faid, 
only  that,  as  they  aie  the  fame  through- 
out the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  would 
be  impofiibie  to  find  a fyffem  of  terms, 
which  could  clearly  exprefs  them  all. 
I he  name  therefore  has  been  taken 
from  the  fubftance,  in  which  the  acid 
firft  was  found  ; or  from  which  it  is 
now  moft  commonly  extra&ed.  The 
radicals  have  been  well  treated  by  Dr. 
Pearfon,  in  his  work  upon  Chemical 
Nomenclature  ; and  the  proper  fyflem, 

by 
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by  which  they  ought  to  be  denomina- 
ted, if  brought  at  all  to  rule,  has  been 
clearlv  laid  down.  This  confideration 
is  fufficient  to  prove,  how  defective  any 
attempt  mud  be  to  follow  the  fame 
principles  among  the  vegetable  acids,  as 
in  the  mineral  kingdom.  We  have  been 
told  of  the  Acid  Fyromuqueux,  the 
Acid  Pyroligni  ux,  and  the  Acid  Py- 
rotartareux;  but  fortunately,  there 
is  no  need  of  thefe  names,  as  the  fub- 
ftances  they  denote  have  been  proved 
not  to  be  acids  ot  peculiar  genera.  But 
the  Tartareous  Acid  and  the  Tar- 
tr  it E s do  exift  ; and  the  reafon,  given 
for  fuch  terms,  is,  that  tartareous  acid, 
when  diflilled,  yields  a ftrong  empyreu- 
matic  acid.  It  is  certain,  that  all  fub- 
ftances,  when  they  are  no.  longer  them- 
felves,  mud  become  fome  other.  There- 
fore the  fame  realon  may  help  us  out  in 
all  cafes  cf  nnfnomer.  But  it  is  not 
E 5 with 
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with  what  afubftance  mav  become,  but 
what  it  is,  at  the  moment  we  contem- 
plate it,  that  we  have  to  occupy  our- 
l'elves  ; and  there  is  no  reafen,  why 
Tartareous  fhould  be  taken  out  of 
the  ufual  order,  to  become  a privileged 
Acid.  Its  bafis  is  the  fame  in  nature, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  mode  and  quali- 
ty, with  Oxalic,  Citric,  and  Acetic 
Acids ; and  is  not,  by  any  means,  defi- 
cient in  Oxygen,  to  authorize  the  ter- 
mination in  ous.  Acetic  and  Ace- 
tous Acids  are  denominations  in  direct 
oppofition  to  all  rule.  Sulphuric  and 
Sulphureous  Acids  differ  in  their  pro- 
portion of  Oxygen,  and  are  legitimately 
diftinguifhed  according  to  principle. 
But  Acetic  and  Acetous,  as  the  lateft 
experiments  inform  us,  do  not  differ  in 
the  proportion  of  the  Acidifier,  but  in 
the  very  nature  of  their  binary  bales. 
For,  in  all  operations  by  which  Acetous 

becomes 
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becomes  Acetic  Acid,  Chemifts  tell  us 
that  Carbone  is  left  behind  ; and,  in 
fact  then,  Acetic  Acid  is  Acetous  Acid, 
minus  a quantity  of  Carbone.  They 
are  therefore,  if  they  really  do  differ, 
as  different  as  any  two  vegetable  acids  ; 
and  the  fimilarity  of  fmcll  is  a mere  ac- 
cident, which  alone  cannot  authorize 
fuch  confanguineous  appellations.  But, 
in  fine,  if  we  admit  any  fuch  diftinc- 
live  terminations  among  the  Vegetable 
Acids,  there  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould 
flop  at  all  ; and  we  fhall  then  have 
eighteen  or  twenty  new  terminations  to 
be  formed,  in  order  to  exprefs,  accord- 
ing to  principle,  a feries  of  lubdances, 
about  which  we  are  in  great  ignorance. 
The  fnnpleft  and  moft  philofophical 
method  appears  to  be,  to  exclude  all 
fuch  diftindlions  from  Vegetable  Acids; 
fairly  to  acknowledge  them,  as  yet,  too 
little  underftood,  to  be  embraced  in  the 
E 5 general 
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general  fyftem  ; and  to  give  to  every 
one  of  them  the  termination,  which  de- 
notes a quantity  of  Oxygen,  in  fuch  a 
hate,  as  to  amount  to  faturation. 

The  errors  of  the  French  Nomencla- 
ture are  not  confined  to  the  denomina- 
tions in  their  own  language.  One  or 
two  might  be  found  in  the  Latin  terms 
they  have  adopted.  Amorg  the  me- 
tals, for  inftance,  we  find  Manganese 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Magnesium: 
the  old  word  for  this  fubftance.  But 
why,  in  a profefiedly  reformed  Nomen- 
clature, Manganese  fhould  be  fo  ren- 
dered, does  not  appear  very  evident.  It 
is  (fill  more  faulty  to  allow  an  o;  por- 
tunity  of  confi  unding  it  with  Mag- 
nesia ; and  retains  a little  of  the  influ- 
ence of  that  language,  which  forced  us 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  title  of  Mag- 
nesia Alba,  &c.  Dr.  Pcarfon  has 
preferved  the  old  term,  Magnesium. 

Acidum  Galliceum  is  certainly 

not 
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not  a proper  tranflation  of  Gallic 
Acid.  Were  we  to  render  Acidum 
Galliceum  into  Englifh,  we  fhould 
fay,  Galliceocs  Acid.  Acidum — 
icum  is  the  generic  termination. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  SUCH  PARTS 
OF  THE  SYSTEMATIC  NOMEN- 
CLATURE, AS  APPEAR  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  LEFT  DEFECTIVE  BY  ITS  AU- 
THORS. 


In  the  laft  chapter,  I mentioned,  that 
too  much  refpeft  had  been  fhown  to 
the  opinion  of  prejudiced  individuals  by 
the  Authors  of  the  French  Nomencla- 
ture, when  they  omitted  to  banifh,  from 
their  fyftem,  whatever  bore  marks  of 
the  myfteries  ol  Alchemy,  or  the  iecrets 
of  empirical  impofition.  It  is  however 
hardly  to  be  expected,  that  even  men  of 
fcience  fhould  pafs,  at  once,  from  error 
to  perfection j or,  that  the  human  mind, 
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ill  the  mod  cultivated  date,  fhould  nor, 
in  lome  meafure,  be  bound  to  obferve 
progrefhve  fteps  of  improvement. 

Befides  the  partial  obfervations,  offer- 
ed in  the  laft  chapter,  and  chiefly  con- 
fined to  vaiieties,  there  are  many  fpe- 
eies,  and  even  genera  of  bodies,  on  which 
no  name  has  been  impoled.  We  may 
attribute  mod  of  the  faults  I have  ob- 
ferved,  in  treating  the  fird  of  the  heads, 
into  which  1 have  divided  my  fubjett, 
to  the  chafms,  that  have  been  left  by 
Meff.  Lavoifier,  Berthollet,  Fourcroy 
and  Guyton  ; and  which  every  perfon 
has  attempted  to  fill  up  as  caprice,  or 
the  idea  he  had  formed  to  himfelfofthe 
principles  of  the  fydem,  fuggeded  to 
him.  We  are  not  to  be  furprifed,  if  fuch 
terms  prefent  a motley  ademblage,  and 
deface  the  fymmetry  which  can  alone 
conditute  that  fpecies  of  beauty,  refult- 
ing  from  uniformity.  That  fuch  chafms 
do  exid,  is  evident  on  the  fird  infpec- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  Chemical  Vocabuh  rv  ; and 
that  they  have  been  fo  filled  to  the  great 
injury  of  order,  appears  in  aimed  every 
publication.  I (hall  verv  brief  y point 
out  a few  of  the  mod  ftriking  ca  es,  in 
order  to  hmld  them  up  to  general  atten- 
tion. They  have  efcaped  the  notice, 
or  not  been  thought  worthy  the  obfer- 
vation,  of  very  fuperior  men.  It  is  not 
fc  r me  to  didfate,  or  even  to  propole,  a 
fupplement  to  their  work.  This  would 
require  a conclave  ot  men  of  Icience 
and  literature.  The  t>fk  of  finding 

O 

fault,  if  it  be  more  ungra  ions,  is  within 
the  reach  of  a greater  number,  than  the 
power  of  fuggefting  any  t!  ing,  that 
may  be  permanently  ufefuh  I lhall  in- 
deed totally  avoid  offering  any  terms, 
that  can  be  employed  in  language,  be- 
caufe,  as  1 do  not  tlvnk  in y felf  compe- 
tent, and  as  others  may  think  lo  too,  it 
might  create  condition,  if,  from  mo- 
mentary neceflity  or  convenience,  a 

word 
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word  ihould  be  paffcd  into  circulation, 
and  if  afterwards  it  were  difcovered  not 
to  bear  the  marks  of  fterling  value.  If 
however  an  opportunity  of  extending 
the  principles  of  the  Sy  Hematic  Nomen- 
clature occur,  1 do  not  hold  myfelf  ob- 
liged, by  the  above  declaration,  to  refrain 
from  fo  doing.  This  is  merely  adding 
a wing  to  the  edifice  ; it  is  not  erecting 
upon  a new  plan,  but  extending  the  ori- 
ginal foundation. 

With  regard  to  fimple  bodies,  I do 
not  fee,  why  a compound  word,  deno- 
ting a property,  fhoidd  have  found  its 
way  into  the  fyftem.  It  had  been  much 
more  analogous  to  nature,  if  we  could 
haveufed  fuch  terms  to  defign  her  pro- 
ductions, as  the  has  ufed  means  towards 
their  formation. 

Simple  combuftible  bodies  form  a ge- 
nus of  fubflances  by  themfelves ; and  if 
ever  any  improvement  be  adopted, 
fome  attention  fliould  be  given  to  this 

natural 
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natural  divifion.  A generic  radix  fhould 
form  the  bafis  ; and  with  Te  c'  ange 
of  termination,  the  word  could  be 
handed  down  through  all  the  chemical 
changes,  of  which  the  fubftance  is  iui- 
ceptible. 

The  combinations  of  fimple  combui- 
tible  bodies  with  Oxygen  have  received 
the  generic  name  of  Oxides.  Oxides 
of  Iron,  of  Copper,  of  Tin,  form 
the  fpecies ; but  the  varieties  are  defigned 
by  an  epithet,  denoting  the  colour.  Thus 
a chemical  change  is  expretTed  by  a phy- 
fical  property ; and  no  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  fubftance,  with  regard 
to  its  hate  of  combination.  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  that  the  Chemift  {hall 
remember,  which  Oxide  of  Iron  contains 
the  greateft  quantity  of  Oxygen.  But 
no  intuition  can  inform  him,  that  the 
order  of  their  degree  of  Oxidizement  is 
white,  green,  black,  red.  A name 
therefore,  or  a particle,  or  a compofi- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  word  Oxide,  would  be  very 
ufe fill  in  defigning  this  feries  ; and 
when  the  Rudent  comes  to  fee  the  Ox- 
ide, he  cannot  fail  to  find  out  its  phyfi- 
cal  qualities. 

A great  confufion,  for  infiance,  arifes 
concerning  the  two  dates  of  Muriate  of 
Mercury.  Muriate  deMercure, 

MuRI  ATE  OF  MERCU  RY.  MURIATE 

Oxygenede  Mercure  (as  we  would 
tranflate  it)  Oxymuriate  of  Mer- 
cury, or  (as  we  Jhould  tranflate  it) 
Oxygenized  Muriate  of  Mercu- 
ry, are  ufed  bythofe,  who  fpeak  thefyf- 
tematic  language, to  denote  Calomel  and 
Corrofive  Sublimate.  The  former  term 
is  correct,  the  latter,  quite  the  reverie. 
In  my  experiments  upon  Hyperoxyge- 
nized  Muriatic  Acid,  I have  Ihown,  that 
the  excefs  of  Oxygen  in  the  fait,  called 
Corrofive  Sublimate,  is  combined,  not 
with  the  Acid,  but  with  the  Oxide  of 
Mercury,  For  Oxygenized  Muriate  of 

Mercury 
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Mercury  does  nor  exift;  andHyperoxy- 
genized  Muriate  of  Mer  urv  is  a to!ali v 
different  fubflance  from  Corrofivi  S ib- 
limate.  Both  Calomel  ih  refcre  and 
Corrofive  Sublimate  are  Muriates  of 
Mercury.  But  in  the  one,  the  Oxide 
contains  but  little  Oxygen,  in  tl  e ether 
much  more,  and  both  ialts  are  white. 
In  the  other  metals,  the  cole  ur  of  the 
fait  gets  us  out  of  all  dilemmas,  arifing 
from  the  different  degrees  of  ox’dize- 
rnent  of  the  Oxides;  and  red  Sul- 
phate of  Iron,  green  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  are  fufficient  diftindtions. 
From  our  being  in  want  of  a diflin- 
guifhing  term  for  the  hate  of  the  Oxide, 
and  from  the  metal  being  fo  uncom* 
plaifant  as  not  to  change  (he  colour  of 
the  Fait  it  forms,  although  combined 
with  an  additional  portion  or  Oxvren 

* /O' 

we  are  forced,  if  we  would  he  clear  ai  d 
precife,  to  ufe  the  old  terms,  which 
ought  however  to  be  exploded. 


In 
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In  Acids,  the  higher  degree  of  acidifi- 
cation is  always  marked  bv  the  ufual 
termination  ic,  and  the  lower,  by  the 
termination  ous.  It  we  were  to  extend 
this  rule  to  the  Oxides  of  thole  fub- 
ftances,  which  are  capable  of  contain- 
ing different  proportions  of  Oxygen, 
without  manifelling  acid  properties, 
we  fhould  procure  an  ealy  method  of 
denominating  all  fuch  bodies,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  uniformity  of  the  fyftem. 
Thus,  for  inllance,  we  fliould  liave 
Nitrogen;  Nitrous  Oxide  ; Ni- 
tric Oxi  de  ; N it rous  Acid,  if  it  ex- 
id  ; and  Nitric  Acid.  That  the 
date,  whether  of  gafeity,  liquidity,  or 
folidity,  be  not  pointed  out,  is  no  ob- 
jedlion  ; for  their  cxiftence,  in  thefe 
dates,  mult  beconfidered  as  accidental; 
and  the  adlual  one  pointed  out  by  an 
epithet.  In  fa<£t, Nitrous  and  Nitric 
Oxides  are  known  to  us  but  in  the 
date  of  fluidity  ; and  Gaseous  fliould 
6 always 
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always  be  prefixed  to  both,  till  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  in  fome 
other  mode  of  combination  with  Calo- 
ric ; or,  when  we  mention  them,  as  fup- 
pofed  to  exift,  fo  combined.  It  is  al- 
moft  ufelefs  to  fay,  that,  if  this  rule  were 
once  eflablifiied,  it  might  be  extended 
to  the  other  fubftances,  capable  of  fimi- 
lar  combinations.  Carbone,  Car- 
boneous  Oxide,  (common  Charcoal) 
Gaseous  Carbonic  Oxide,  (Mr. 
Cruikfhank’s  Gafeous  Oxide  of  Car- 
bone) and  Carbonic  Acid.  In  fa&, 
Gaseous  Oxide  of  Carbone  might 
as  well  be  ufed  to  denote  common 
Charcoal,  in  the  gafeous  flate,  ns  the 
true  Carbonic  Oxide  ; for  no  difference 
is  pointed  out,  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  Oxygen  ; but  merely  the  mode 
of  combination  with  Caloric. 

This  method  however  would  be  de- 
ficient, in  as  much  as  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  metallic  oxides.  Ferric, 

Fer- 
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Ferrous, Oric,  Orous,  Antimonic, 
Antimonous  Oxides,  would  not  form 
fo  fit  a part  as  the  fyftem  I have  juft 
propofed. 

We  liave  many  metals,  that  are  capa- 
ble of  different  degrees  of  oxidizement. 
Iron,  for  inftance,  has  four  Oxides  that 
we  know.  According  to  Thenard,  An- 
timony has  ftill  more.  But,  although 
his  memoir  upon  that  fubjedt  be  very 
ingenious,  I mud  doubt  a little  any  ex- 
periments, that  pretend  to  mark  a dif- 
ference upon  fo  fmall  a quantity  as  one 
per  cent.  Between  the  proportion  of 
1 6 & 20  per  cent,  of  Oxygen,  he  efta- 
blifhes,that  there  arefour diftincftOxides 
of  Antimony.  It  would  have  been 
hazardous  enough  to  have  afferted  two. 
Every  Chemift,  who  works  bona  Vide 
in  analyfis,  muft  allow  the  ineflicacy 
of  chemical  means  to  attain  fuch  preci- 
fion.  Nor  does  it  at  all  derogate  from 
the  merit  of  the  Philofopher,  who  con- 
A felfes 
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fefles  that,  if,  in  fome  inftances,  he  can 
vanquish  nature  with  her  own  arms,  in 
others,  (he  poffeffes  weapons,  which  he 
cannot  oppofe  with  fuccefs. 

From  the  impofTibility  of  extending 
the  mode  cf  dihinguifliing  the  different 
degrees  of  oxidizement  in  metals,  by 
the  terminations  in  ic  and  ous,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  for  the  fake  of  uniformity, 
fome  other  mode  fhould  be  adopted. 
And  of  thefe,  an  epithet,  cr  a particle, 
prefixed  to  the  word  Oxide,  would  be 
the  moftadvantageous. 

An  entire  kingdom,  in  the  world  of 
fcience,  with  all  its  genera  and  fpecies, 
has  been  left  expofed  to  the  inroads  of 
innovating  Nomenclature.  The  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  bodies  have  received 
names,  and  the  Maferiaux  Immediats , 
as  Fourcroy  names  them,  have  all  their 
diftinguifhing  terms.  But  the  combi- 
nations, which  they  form  one  with  the 
other  in  that  hate,  have  been  left  with- 


out 
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out  confideration  in  the  general  fyftem 
of  Nomenclature.  Some  of  the  Mate- 
rially Immediats  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom unite  with  thofe  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ; and  we  cannot  exprefs  their 
union  but  by  a periphrafis.  I have  al- 
ready mentioned  one  inflance  of  filch  a 
defeat,  in  the  combination  of  rhe  Tan- 
ning principle  with  Gelatine.  I have,  in 
its  proper  place,  mentioned  the  objec- 
tions to  Tan nu ret  of  Gelatine, 
and  therefore  lhall  not  repeat  them  here. 

This  perhaps  might  be  the  proper 
place  for  taking  notice  of  an  obje&ion, 
that  has  been  made  to,  the  French  fyf- 
tematic  nomenclature,'  for  having  at- 
tempted too  much.  If  has  been  laid, 
that  the  neology  has  given  names  to  fub- 
ftances,  which  cannot  befell  defigned 
but  by  a periphrafis.  This  reproach 
is  not  founded,  for  there  is  no  fuch 
principle  in  the  fyftem.  Some  perfons 
indeed,  who  have  not  very  fkilfully  ex- 

f tended 
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tended  the  nomenclature,  or  attempted 
to  fupply  its  deficiences,  have  been  guil- 
ty of  an  unlimited  ftretch  of  principle. 
But  it  is  necelfary  to  make  due  diftinc— 
tion  between  thofe  names,  which  tne 
fyftem  has  warranted  by  rule,  and  thoie, 
which  have  been  aflumed  by  all,  who 
have  given  what  interpretation  they 
chofe  to  the  laws  it  has  founded. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


REMARKS  UPON  AN  ESSAY  ON  CHE- 
MICAL NOMENCLATURE  BY  DR. 

DICKSON. 

W H E N the  advantages  of  metho- 
dical nomenclature  have  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  many  years  ; and 
when  the  fyftem,propofed  by  theFrench 
Neologifts,  has  been  generally  preferred 
and  adopted,  it  would  be  lofs  of  time  to 
contend  in  its  fupport.  To  anfwer 
the  fir  11  chapter  of  Dr.  Dickfon's  “ Ef- 
fay  on  Chemical  Nomenclature, ” would 
be  to  repeat  what  the  Philofophic  Advo- 
cates of  their  fyftem  had  already  faid. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  prefent 
work,  fo  much  to  imprefs  the  neceffity 
F 2 of 
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of  methodical  nomenclature,  as  to  point 
out  particular  errors. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  that  upon  the 
Names  of  Chemical  Principles,  Dr. 
Dickfon  objects  to  any  alteration  being 
made  in  the  appellation  of  Fire.  ! his 
objedion  too  has  been  anticipated  and 

anfwered  by  others. 

In  page  104,  Dr.  Dickfon  objeds 

to  the  term  Hydrogen,  and  upon  a 
ground  entirely  new.  He  fays,  that 
Oxygen  means  the  generator  of 
Acids;  and  Hydrogen,  the  generator 
of  Water.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  he. 
afferts,  that  Hydrogen  is  not  the  ge- 
nerator ; but  merely  convertible  into 
water,  by  its  combination  with  Oxy- 
o-en.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  iub- 
ftance,  upon  which  water  is  begotten. 
This  certainly  is  a very  delicate  lexiud 
diftindion,  which  he  draws  between 
the  two  poffible  methods  of  engender- 
ing a new  fubftance.  But  would  it 
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not  be  as  correct  to  fay,  that  Oxygen 
is  convertible  into  acids,  by  the  union 
of  combuhible  bales,  as  to  lay,  that 
it  is  the  agent,  by  which  they  are  con- 
verted into  acids  ? Or  by  what  law  of 
nature  can  we  frame  the  mode  of  dic- 
tion, which  fpecilies  the  active  and  pal- 
five  ingredient  ? 

The  term  Hydric  radical,  which 
he  propoles  to  lubftitute,  is  againft  all 
the  principles  of  the  fcience,  or  of  its 
Nomenclature.  The  fubllance  is  not 
unknown , and  is  not  acidiliable  ; there- 
fore, it  could  not  receive  the  above  de- 
nomination. 

Dr.  Dickfon  is  hill  more  fevere  upon 
the  term  Oxygen,  which,  according 
to  him,  implies  Sharpciiin.  His 
obfervations  upon  the  etymology  of 
this  term  are  upon  a par  with  thofe  of 
Mr.  Sage,  who  fays,  that  Oxygen 
means  the  fon  of  a Vinegar  Mer- 
chant. 

f 3 But, 
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But,  fays  Dr.  Dickfon,  Do  the  em- 
braces of  this  begetter  of  acids  always 
prove  fruitful  ? And  then  he  adduces 
the  old  inftances  of  its  fterile  union 
with  Hydrogen  and  with  metals.  Thefe 
are  objections  founded  upon  Chemical 
Fadts ; and  if  the  Dodor  had  been 
more  converfant  in  them,  and  had 
given  more  attention  to  the  capacities 
of  bodies,  one  for  the  other,  he  never 
would  have  made  this  remark.  At  the 
end  of  this  paragraph,  he  difcovers  to 
us  the  real  fex  of  Oxygen,  which,  he 
tells  us,  is  a female ; and  which  he 
therefore  challenges  “ propter  defectum 

7™  A 

ex  us. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  any  of  thofe 
remarks  are  fufficient  to  overthrow  the 
appellation,  propofed  by  the  French 
Chemills.  It  is  founded,  not  indeed 
upon  a univerfal,  but  upon  a leading 
property.  If  fuch  are  reje&ed,  when 
none  better  are  to  be  found,  (and  Dr. 

Dickfon 
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Dickfon  feems  inclined  to  reject  this 
principle  of  nomenclature,)  we  mult  let 
fubftances  go  namelefs. 

Azote  has  already  been  obferved 
not  to  be  the  moft  eligible  denomina- 
tion  for  the  Gas,  fo  termed  ; but  it  is, 
by  no  means,  fo  objectionable  as  Dr. 
Dickfon  would  make  it  appear.  It  is 
very  true,  that  it  is  not  the  only  Gas, 
which  does  not  fupport  life.  But  it  is 
the  only  one,  which,  till  it  was  known 
to  be  a component  part  of  Nitric  Acid, 
and  of  Ammonia,  appears  to  have  no 
pofitive  quality  of  any  kind  ; and,  in 
that,  was  perfectly  diltinguilhable  from 
all  the  other  airs,  which,  like  itfelf, 
are  incapable  of  fupporting  animal 
life.  The  Doctor’s  objections  to  Ni- 
trogen are  founded,  like  thole  to 
Hydrogen,  upon  a fexual  diltinc- 
tion,  which  he  exclufively  feemed  to 
have  the  gift  of  comprehending. 

The  chapter  we  are  now  confider- 
f 4 


ing 
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ing  of  Dr.  Dickfon’s  work  has  for  its 
— **  Names  of  Chemical  Princi- 
ples.” If  by  them  are  meant  the 
fimple  fubftances,  he  has  mentioned 
live,  allowed  to  be  fo.  The  remaining 
fimple  bodies,  about  ten  times  that 
number,  have  no  place  under  this  head. 

In  page  140,  Dr.  Dickfon  propofes 
to  fubftitute  Nitrone,  in  the  place  of 
both  Azote  and  Nitrogen.  Even 
ii  we  do  admit  this  term,  the  feries,  that 
he  deduces  from  this  radical,  is  faulty 
throughout,  as,  without  forming  part  of 
any  other  lyftem,  it  would  be  a devia- 
tion from  that,  which  is  in  general  ufe. 
It  is  not  always  very  ealy  to  follow 
Dr.  Dickfon  through  his  theoretic  rea- 
fonings,  or  to  dilcover  his  own  opi- 
nion ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that 
he  proves,  in  a fatisfa&ory  manner,  the 
value  of  thole  denominations,  founded 
upon  theory. 

Nitr  1 an,  Er  1 nitrous,  Nitrous 

Airs, 
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Airs,  Nitrous  Vapor,  Nitrous 
Acid,  Nitric  Air,  Nitric  Acid, 
offer  no  regular  feries  among  them- 
felves,  and  have  no  reference  to  a ge- 
neral lyftein.  They  pofiefs  no  recom- 
mendation of  brevity  or  perlpicuity, 
are  introduced  by  no  neceffity,  and 
fupported  by  no  advantages  ; therefore 
they  may  well  be  rejected. 

In  page  174,  we  arc  told,  that  Mr. 
Keir  terms  a mixture  ot  vitriolic  and 
nitrous  acid,  Piilogisticated  Me- 
phitized  Vitriolic  Acid.  The 
term,  Mepi-iite,  was  long  ufed  to  fig- 
nify,  at  one  time.  Carbonic  Acid  ; at 
another,  Azote.  But  the  latter  Icetns 
to  be  that  to  which,  on  this  occafion, 
the  name  is  particularly  applied.  \V<2 
will  then  allow  Dr.  Dickfon’s  Nomen- 
clature, for  a while,  and  with  him  call 
Azote  by  the  name  of  Mepiiite. — 
From  Mephite,  Mepiiitized  is  an 
eal'y  and  natural  derivation;  and  Me- 
f 5 phitized 
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phitized  Vitriolic  Acid  will 
therefore,  literally  tranflated  into  the 
French  fyftematic  language  of  Chemif- 
try,meanAzo'i  izedSulpiiuricAcid. 
But  what  Azotized  Sulphuric 
Acid  may  mean,  I cannot  pretend  to 
fay.  I have  never  heard  of  any  me- 
thod of  combining  thofe  fubftances,  or 
that  they  were  capable  of  union.  Me- 
phitized  Nitrous  Acid  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  of  the  above  term, 
Nitric  Acid,  impregnated  with  Ni- 
tric Oxide  ; but,  in  the  plain  and 
philofophic  fyftem,  it  cannot  admit  any 
interpretation,  but  Nitrous  Acid  the 
exiftence  of  which  is  much  doubted) 
united  with  Azote  ; a combination, 
which,  if  it  be  formed,  comes  under  a 
denomination,  eafy  to  be  found,  by 
thofe,  who  have  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  nomenclature. 

It  would  be  ufclefs  to  follow  Dr. 
Dickfon  through  his  refearches  upon 

the 
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the  origin  of  the  word  Nitre.  The 
origin  of  radical  names  is  of  lefs  im- 
portance, than  the  formation  of  their 
derivatives,  to  exprefs  a concatenation 
of  fads.  But  his  obfervations  upon 
Nitrous  Vapor  offer  more  field  for 
refledion.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Nitric  Acid  is  capable  of  holding  in  fo- 
lution  a certain  portion  of  Nitrous  Gas. 
The  affinity  of  Nitric  Acid  for  Nitrous 
Gas  is  fo  ftrong,  that,  if  the  two  fub- 
lb.nces  be  put  in  contad,  they  will  in- 
corporate, without  mechanical  means  of 
mixture  being  employed.  It  heat  be  ap- 
plied to  expel  the  Nitrous  Gas,  it  will  fly 
off,  and  leave  the  Acid  colorlefs.  But, 
if  they  be  buffered  to  remain  in  contad, 
the  Gas  will  be  reabforbed  by  the  acid. 

If  a current  of  Nitrous  Gas  be  made 
to  pafs  through  Nitric  Acid,  previoufly 
rendered  colorlels,  the  Gas  is  totally 
abforbed,  and  the  liquor  becomes  high- 
ly colored.  But  if  this  current  be 

f 6 further 
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further  continued,  a red  Gas,  which  is 
not  Nitrous  Gas,  will  appear  to  be 
given  out  by  the  Acid,  and  may  be 
condenfed  by  a new  portion  of  Acid, 
or  received  in  the  Pneumatic  Chemical 
Apparatus.  This  Gas  is  a permanently 
elaftic  fluid.  Without  the  contact  of 
Oxygen,  it  reddens  the  vegetable  blues; 
and  never  lofes  its  colour.  Upon  ex- 
amination, it  is  found  to  be  compofed 
of  Nitric  Acid,  held  in  folution  by  Ni- 
trous Gas.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  reverfe  in 
point  of  proportion  of  the  red  fuming 
liquor  above  mentioned.  The  one  is 
liquid  Nitric  Acid,  holding  in  folu- 
tion  Nitrous  Gas,  and  the  other  is 
Nitrous  Gas,  holding  in  folution  Ni- 
tric Acid.  And,  as  it  does  not  appear, 
that  there  is  any  participation  of  prin- 
ciples in  thefe  fubftances,  they  cannot 
be  denoted  but  by  a periphrafis.  Ab- 
breviation of  language,  fuch  as  is  here 
propofed,  mud  beget  oblcurity,  and 

lead 
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lead  to  a notion,  that  bodies  are  com- 
pounds, when,  in  fa6l,  they  are  but 
mixtures. 

It  is  wholly  unphilofophical  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  term  Oxynitrous 
Acid  could  be  received  to  denote 
pure  and  fimple  Nitric  Acid.  Jn  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a folecifin  in  terms  ; 
Oxy  (according  to  its  ufual,  though  faul- 
ty, import,  as  in  Oxymuriatic  Acid) 
meaning  a fuperabundance  of  Oxy- 
gen; Nitrous,  a deficiency  of  Ox- 
ygen: nor  is  there  any  neceffity,  even 
upon  his  own  principles,  for  adopting 
Mr.  Kirwan’s  Demephitized  Ni- 
trous Acid.  For  that  truly  philo- 
fophical  Chemift  confefles,  that  there 
are  but  two  ftates  of  the  Nitric  Acid. 
It  is  ufeiefs  to  prefix  an  epithet  to  the 
other  date,  which  is  rendered  fufficient- 
ly  plain  by  the  opposition  of  the  firft. 

We  have  already  feen  the  impro- 
priety of  Oxymuriatic,  &c. 


Upon 
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Upon  what  principles  is  the  name 
Arsenitic  Acid  formed?  Why  fub- 
vert  the  elements  of  a clear  and  lumi- 
nous fyftem,  for  the  ufelefs  and  wan- 
ton introduction  of  anarchy  and  ob- 
fcurity  ? 

Molybdenic,Tungstenitic,  are 
treated  at  large  in  a former  chapter. 

In  his  obfervations  upon  the  term 
Fixed  Air,  Dr.  Dickfon  aflerts,  that 
the  interefts  of  fcience  w’ould  be  pro- 
moted, by  accommodating  the  language 
of  philofophers,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to 
that  of  the  vulgar.  If  by  this  is  meant, 
that,  in  the  language  of  fcience,  we 
are  to  adopt  all  the  erroneous  exprel- 
fions  and  extravagant  folecifms  of  com- 
mon fpeech,  a gloflary  of  vulgar  errors 
would  be  neceflary  to  form  a connec- 
tion between  the  language,  that  de- 
fcribed,  and  the  thing  to  be  under- 
flood.  There  was  a time  indeed,  when 
the  oppofite  extreme  was  prevalent  ; 

and 
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and  the  ruins  of  every  thing,  that  was 
barbarous  and  extravagant,  were  ran- 
facked  to  furnilh  a language,  which 
no  perfon  could  underhand.  Allego- 
ries were  frequently  darted,  but  eroded 
before  the  middle  of  their  courfe  ; and 
allufions  were  dragged  in  to  blind  the 
multitude.  Even  thole,  who  were  the 
mod  converfant  in  myflic  language, 
could  not  underdand  “ The  flight 
of  the  Red  Lion;”  and  the  mod 
confummate  mythologids  were  puzzled, 
when  they  were  told  the  White  Ea- 
gle had  fled  from  the  embraces  of 
Di  ana.  If  to  fhun  fuch  forced  me- 
taphors as  thefe  be  what  Dr.  Dickfon 
means,  by  accommodating  the  lan- 
guage of  philofophers  to  that  of  the 
vulgar,  he  v/ill  have  many  partifans. 
But  he  would  have  many  opponents, 
were  he  to  lupport  the  propofition  in 
its  full  extent.  It  would  not  be  more 
itrange  for  a Profeflbr  to  tell  his  pupil, 

“ This 
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“ This  fubftance  you  fee  before  you,  fo 
volatile,  fo  pungent,  fo  fufFocating,  &c. 
is  Fix'd  Air,”  than  to  call  a palpable 
fubftance,  “ White  Nothing,  or  a 

metallicOxide,PHiLosoPHER’s\VooL.” 
The  language  of  the  vulgar  mud  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  multitude,  that  fpeak  it. 

. But  the  language  of  Philofophy  ought 
to  be  formed  by  Philofophers ; and  as, 
in  general,  it  is  fpoken  but  by  them,  it 
may  remain  Philolophic. 

We  have  an  example,  in  the  next 
article,  of  the  inconvenience  of  uling 
common  names  in  the  language  of  fei- 
encc.  Vinegar,  properly  fpeaking,  is 
not  a homogeneous  product;  therefore, 
it  is  not  capable  of  claflification,  either 
by  its  nature  or  its  name.  As  to  Ace- 
Tousand Acetic,  feeaformer  chapter. 

All  the  Pyro-Acids  having  been 
found  by  Meflrs.  Vauquelin  and  four- 
croy  to  be  the  fame ; it  is  uielefs  to 
dilcufs  the  merits  of  their  names. 


Sac- 
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Saccharin eAcid  is  objectionable, 
on  account  of  its  termination,  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  realon,thatmuft 
ian&ion  the  preference  to  Oxalic. 

Sebaceous  Acid,  2 1 2,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  mconfiftency.  I11 
the  whoie  of  Dr.  Dicklon’s  Etlay,  his 
great  object  appears  to  be  to  combat 
the  principles  and  fyftem  of  the  French 
Nomenclature.  He  has  propofed  no 
fyltem  of  his  own,  and  adopted  no 
method,  that  can  be  traced  through 
a lingle  feries.  In  this  iullan  e,  how- 
ever, he  has  recourie  to  thofe  very 
principles  he  ulually  ceniures,  to  alter 
a name,  which  fhould  not  be  altered, 
and  for  a reafon,  which  cannot  be  to- 
lerated. 

He  fays,  that  “ Sebacic  Acid 
fhould  be  termed  Sebaceous,  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fatu- 
rated  with  Oxygen  ; and,  as  a proof 
of  this,  he  obferves,  that  “ if  Sulphate 

of 
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of  Soda  be  diftilled  with  Sebacic  Acid, 
the  Sulphuric  is  converted  into  Sulphu- 
reous Acid.”  But  mod  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances  will  act  in  the  fame 
manner,  when  Sulphuric  Acid  is  di- 
ftilled upon  them  ; and  even  Vinegar, 
the  laft  retreat  of  VegetableAcids,  (that 
into  which  they  are  all  ultimately  con- 
verted, when  purfued  by  Nitric  Acid,) 
produces  the  fame  effedt.  But  are  we 
to  argue  from  this,  that  Vinegar  is  net 
faturated  with  Oxygen  ? The  fadf  is, 
that  all  thefe  vegetable  products  pofleis 
a quantity  of  Oxygen,  iufficient  to  fa- 
turate  them,  as  long  as  they  remain 
themfelves.  When  they  become  other 
fubftances,  they  undergo  new  modifi- 
cations, and  their  principles  fuffer  a 
new  order  of  arrangement.  Were  we 
to  adopt  this  name,  as  a principle  of 
Nomenclature,  throughout  the  clafs  of 
Vegetable  Acids,  it  would  create  fuch 
confufion,  as  totally  to  fubvert  the 

fyftem 
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fyftem  of  Chemical  Language.  I muft 
remark  alfo,  that  the  experiment,  upon 
which  Dr.  Dickfon  founds  this  wiffi 
for  the  change  of  Sebacic  into  Seba- 
ceous, is  not  accurately  hated.  The 
Vitriolic  Acid  is  not,  as  he  lays,  driven 
off  from  Vitriolated  Foffil  Alkali.  Sul- 
phate of  Potafh,  indeed,  undergoes  a 
partial  decompofition,  becaufe  this  fait 
can  combine  with  an  excefs  of  Acid  ; 
and  many  Acids,  really  weaker,  can 
effect  a partial  decompofition,  by  the 
co-operating  affinities  of  Sulphate  of 
Potafh  for  Sulphuric  Acid  ; and  of 
Potafh,  for  the  Acid,  which  is  ufed. 

Sericeous  Acid,  inftead  of  Bom- 
bic,  has  no  claim  to  preference.  It  is 
totally  irregular ; and  an  unneceffiiry 
change. 

The  names,  which  Dr.  Dickfon  pro- 
pofes  for  the  Alkalis,  are  the  fame  with 
thofe,  which  have  been  cenfured  in  a 
former  chapter.  It  is  therefore  ufelefs 

to 
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to  repeat  what  has  been  already  faid. 
But  his  ftridures  on  Ammonia  are 
fufficient  to  prove,  how  obdurately  he 
was  bent  on  finding  tault. 

In  the  chapter  upon  Earths,  we  find 
many  terms,  which  may  be  adopted  ; 
and  which  are,  in  fad:,  the  fame  wuth 
thofe  in  general  ufe.  Argil  for  Alu- 
mina, and  Si li c e for  Silica,  are  efs 
homogeneous  with  the  Nomencla:ure, 
than  the  names,  given  to  thefe  iub- 
ftances  by  Dr  Pearfon.  Dr.  Dickion, 
however,  has  inferted  a number  of 
Earths,  that  have  no  exigence  in  na- 
ture. Sidneia,  Adamantia,  and 
Ossia,  were  no  looner  announced  to 
the  learned  world,  than  they  proved 
to  be  beings  of  fancy.  Mr.  Klaproth 
did  not  long  continue  in  his  error  con- 
cerning Adamantia,  and  was  the  firft 
to  detecl  it. 

To  create  a Syftera  of  Nomencla- 
ture, in  any  fcicncc,  requires  fome- 

thing 
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thing  more  than  the  knowledge,  which 
is  to  be  acquired  by  reading,  or  by  ar- 
gument. Chemiftry,  above  all,  is  a 
fcience  of  fads  ; and,  to  judge  of  them, 
the  only  method  is  experiment.  Many 
perfons  of  reputed  accuracy  will  an- 
nounce difcoveries,  which  Hill  elude 
the  refearches  of  others  ; and  the  man, 
who  is  in  the  conftant  habit  of  quef- 
tioning,  by  experiment,  the  validity 
of  authorities,  will  alone  be  capable  of 
judging,  when  confidence  is  to  be  be- 
flowed,  or  when  with-held.  Plaufible 
aflertions,  fpecious  arguments,  and 
leeming  demonftrations,  impofe  upon 
the  CherniH:  (if  fuch  he  can  be  named) 
whofe  only  experience  conlifts  in  fuch 
knowledge  as  may  be  acquired  from 
reading;  and  who  has  never  feen  a 
crucible  but  through  Algebraic  calcula- 
tions. There  cannot  be  a more  certain 
teft  to  diftinguifh  the  compiler  of  the 
oblervations  cf  others  from  him,  who 

feeks 
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fecks  the  truth  by  experiment,  than  an 
indifcriminate  reliance  upon  all,  who 
announce  fome  important  dlicovery. 
The  working,  Chemift  learns,  fome- 
times  to  his  coft,  that  it  is  not  every 
perfon,  who  writes  a chemical  Effay, 
that  deferves  the  name  of  Chemift. 
But  the  mere  receiver  of  chemical 
knowledge  either  totally  difregards 
whatever  is  new  as  incredible  ; or 
eftimates  the  truth  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  pretended  difcovery. 

In  the  laft  chapter,  Dr.  Dickfon 
treats  of  Neutral  Salts,  and  prefers  the 
claflification,  which  aflumes  the  Balls 
for  generic  characters  ; and  the  Acid, 
for  the  fpecies.  There  may  be  fome 
reafon  for  this,  though  not  enough  to 
require  a total  fubverllon  of  the  ufual 
order.  Innovation  fhould  be  called  for 
by  abfolute  neceflity  ; and  alterations, 
fupported  by  inconteftable  propriety. 
This  is  not  one  of  thofe  defperate  cafes, 
9 that 
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til  at  threaten  the  ruin,  or  impede  the 
progrefs  of  fcience.  Many  Chemifts  are 
of  a different  opinion  from  Dr.  Dick- 
fon;  and  I think  thefum  of  arguments, 
on  each  fide,  nearly  equal.  But  we 
cannot  allow  any  art  or  fcience  fo  far 
to  invade  the  territory  of  Chemiftry, 
as  to  fix  by  principles,  foreign  to  the 
latter,  the  claffification  of  fubftances, 
which  appertain  to  it  alone  ; and  what- 
ever fubftance  is  confulered  chemically, 
is,  for  the  moment,  the  property  of 
that  fcience  exclufively.  Why  fhall 
we  then  adopt  that  arrangement  for 
neutral  falts,  which  is  founded  on  their 
medicinal  properties  ? When  we  con- 
fider,  in  a chemical  point  of  view,  the 
lift  of  Sulphates,  or  the  Ammoniacal 
Salts,  we  do  not  want  to  know  which 
of  them  is  purgative,  which  emetic,  or 
which  corroborant.  That  belongs  to 
medicine,  and  medicine  may  clafs  the 
Salts,  according  to  their  rank  in  the 

Materia 
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Materia  Medica.  But  the  Chemift  mutt 
inquire,  by  what  chemical  properties  he 
can  difpofe  them,  fo  as  to  prefent,  at  a 
fingle  view,  firft,  theirgeneric  proper- 
ties; and  afterwards,  the  lefs  percep- 
tible (hades,  that  conftitute  the  fpecies. 

Dr.  Dickfon’s  next  argument,  in  fup- 
port  of  this  mode  of  taking  the  generic 
character  of  b^eutral  Salts  from  the 
Bafis,  not  from  the  Acid,  is  full  as  fal- 
lacious. Becaufe  fome  of  the  Acids  are 
convertible  into  one  another,  he  w ould 
exclude  each  of  them,  during  its  indi- 
vidual exiftence,  from  poiTefhng  any 
fhare  of  power  in  giving  name  to  a 
genus.  But,  in  examining  the  proper- 
ties of  Oxalic  Acid,  as  Oxalic  Acid, 
our  minds  are  not  to  be  occupied  upon 
thefugar,  which,  in  part,  it  was,  or  the 
vinegar, which  it  may,  in  part,  become. 
It  is,  for  the  time  being,  as  much  an 
individual  unity,  and  as  much  itlelt,  as 
any  body  in  the  univerfe.  A lmall 

acquaintance 
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acquaintance  with  operative  chemiftry 
is  lufficient  to  convince  us  of  it. 

Dr.  Dickfon  next  criticifes  what  he 
calls  the  pretended  ingenuity  of  the 
French  Che  mills,  who  adopted  the  ar- 
rangement by  Acids,  in  order  that  they 
might  introduce  their  terminations  to 
exprefs  the  degree  of  Oxygenizement. 
But  there  was  no  neceflity  for  this 
claflification  to  introduce  the  termina- 
tions. The  expreflion,  Sulphate  of 
Barytes,  does  not  more  denote  the 
genus  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Acid, 
than  upon  the  Acidifiable  Bafis.  For 
Sulphate,  prefixed  to  Barytes, 
may  denote  the  fpecies  as  well  as  the 
genus. 

But  there  is  a much  greater  miftake 
in  this  paragraph,  and  one,  which 
fhows,  that  ingenuity  alone  is  not  fuf- 
iicient  to  form  a chemical  philologift. 

'I  he  dodtcr  obje&s  to  this  claflifica- 
tion,  and  to  t.hofe  denominations — 
G “ Secondly, 
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“ Secondly,  becaufe  this  diflinction  of 
“ Neutral  Salts,*  by  three  degrees  of 
“ Oxygenation  of  their  Acids,  is  arbi- 
“ trary  and  fallacious.  The  fame 
cc  Acid,  with  which  we  compofe  Neu- 
tc  tral  Salts  of  different  fpecies,  is  always 
“ in  a different  flare  of  Oxygenation 
“ in  Alkaline,  Earthy,  and  Metallic 
*t  Saks.  Nay,  perhaps,  every  fub- 
“ fiance  capable  of  combination  with 
“ an  Acid,  exhibits  its  affinity  to  it 
<c  eminently,  or  even,  in  fome  inflances, 
“ folely,  when  the  Acid  is  in  a ltatc 
((  of  Oxygenation,  peculiarly  adapted 
sc  to  it.  Metals,  in  general,  require 
“ the  Acids,  with  which  they  unite, 
««  to  be  more  oxygenated,  than  Alkalis 
« or  Earths  do  ; and  fome  Metals  re- 
“ quire  a greater  degree  of  Oxygena- 
a tion  than  others  ; yet  Manganele 
‘t  will  not  unite  with  the  Nitric  Acid, 
“ until  it  lofe  fome  of  its  Oxygen,  and 
“ become  Nitrous  Acid ; while  Vege- 

“ table 
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u tabic  Alkali  ahedts  the  Nitric,  and  re- 
“ gards  the  Nitrous  fo  little,  that  it  re- 
“ figns  it  even  to  the  Acetous. ’’  Al- 
moh  every  feutence  of  the  above  quo- 
tation contains  feme  rnihake  in  the 
common  knowledge  of  chemical  fadts. 
It  is  not  true,  that  Acids  are  always  in  a 
different  hate  of  Oxygenizement  in 
Alkaline,  Earthy,  and  Metallic  Salts, 
They  do  enter  into  Inch  combinations 
indifferent  degrees  of  Oxygenizement; 
but  they  are  thus  oxygenized previoufly 
to  the  union,  and  their  hate  is  uniform, 
and  conhant  for  all  Alkalis,  for  all 
Earths,  and  for  all  Metals ; and  does 
not  vary  according  to  the  particular 
difpofition  of  every  individual  balls. 
Metals  therefore  do  not  require  their 
Acids  to  be  more  oxygenized , thanEarths 
and  Alkalis  ; and  the  variation  of  Oxy- 
gen, in  Metallic  Salts,  is  in  the  Metallic 
Oxide,  and  not  in  the  Acidifiable  Balls, 
It  is  an  error alfo  to  fuppofe  that,becaufe 

g 2 the 
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the  black  Oxide  of  Manganc-fe  more 
readily  combines  with  what  Dr.  Dick- 
ion  terms  Nitrous,  than  with  Nitric 
Acid,  it  really  has  a ilronger  affinity 
for  the  former.  Black  Oxide  of  Man- 
ganefe  contains  fo  great  a portion  of 
Oxygen,  that  it  cannot  readily  combine 
with  any  of  the  Acids,  but  with  fuch  as 
can  atfume  to  themfelves,  or  totally 
difengage  a portion  of  its  Oxygen.  The 
prefence  of  a certain  fum  of  Oxygen, 
and  no  more,  is  neceflary  to  promote 
the  faline  union  ; and  if  there  be  to© 
much  in  the  Bafis,  and  too  little  in  the 
Acid,  the  deficit  of  the  latter  may  be 
-compenfated  by  the  fuperabundance  of 
the  former.  But  the  Acid  has  changed 
its  nature,  and  become  more  oxyge- 
nized, while  the  contrary  procefs  has 
taken  place  in  the  Oxide.  Hence  it  is, 
that  it  may  be  neceflary  to  deprive 
Nitric  Acid  of  fome  portion  of  its 
Oxygen,  as  Bergman  recommended  by 

Sugar, 
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Sugar,  &c.  that  it  may  afford  room  for 
the  fuperabundant  Oxygen  of  the  Oxide 
of  Manganeie  ; and  henpe  too,  that 
Sulphureous  Acid  adts  with  fo  much 
facility  upon  the  fame  Oxide.  But  the 
Salts,  which  are  formed,  contain  nei- 
ther Sulphureous  nor  Nitrous  Acid, 
nor  black  Oxide  of  Manganefe,  and 
are  not  Nitrite  or  Sulphite  of  Mariga- 
nefe,  but  Nitrate  and  Sulphate,  formed 
by  the  white  Oxide  of  Manganeie,  as 
may  eaffly  be  proved  by  experiment. 

In  Drf  Dickfon’s  Effay,  I might 
have  pointed  out  numerous  inflances 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  ftatement  of  che- 
mical fadts  ; but  they  are  not  fo  much 
my  prefent  objedl,  as  Nomenclature. 
Compilation,  generally  fpeaking,  is  a 
peculiar  art,  and  is  often  fuccelsfully 
p radii  fed  by  perlons,  who  do  not  pol- 
fefs  a very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
fubjedt.  As  long  as  the  compiler  ob- 
ferves  his  original,  he  may  proceed, 
g 3 without 
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without  much  clanger,  in  the  path 
already  trodden.  But  as  Toon  as  he  aban- 
dons this,  he  requires  a more  Halle  prop, 
than  conjecture  or  hypothecs,  to  fup- 
port  him.  Ingenious  reafoning  cannot 
fupply  the  place  of  faCt ; and  from  no 
relation  of  an  experiment  can  we  reap 
the  advantage  we  acquire  in  beholding 
it.  Befides  intellectual  knowledge, 
there  is  a vifual  experience,  which  the 
eye  acquires,  and  which  cannot  be 
learned  from  precepts.  It  is  as  eafy  to 
diftinguidi  the  Chemift,  who  has  feen, 
from  him,  who  has  only  read  experi- 
ments, as  to  detect  the  traveller,  who, 
from  the  documents  of  others,  defcribes 
the  face  of  a country,  which  he  never 
had  traverfed,  or  the  manners  of  a 
people,  among  whom  he  never  had 
refided. 

In  page  273,  we  have  Medicine  af- 
fuming  a light  to  give  names  to  che- 
mical fubftances  ; and  bccaufe  fome 

metallic 
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metallic  combinations  are  caultic,  Dr. 
Dickfon  willies  to  prefix  to  them  eithei 
that  epithet,  or  corrofive.  It  would  be 
as  unmethodical  to  admit  this,  in  Gene- 
ral Chemiftry,  as  it  would  be  faulty  not 
to  defign  thofe  qualities,  in  Pharma- 
ceutic Preparations. 

Were  all  Dr.  Dickfon’s  obfervations 
and  denominations  made  in  the  fpirit 
of  that,  which  next  prefents  itfelf,  we 
fliould  have  occafion  only  to  applaud 
throughout.  The  prepofitions,SuB  and 
Super,  to  denote  the  relative  date  of 
the  Acid  and  the  Bafis,  are  juft  and 
philofophical.  Yet,  even  here,  Dr. 
Dickfon  cannot  pafs  by  the  fyftem, 
without  endeavouring  to  pull  down  a 
few  loofe  (tones,  if  any  fuch  he  find  in 
his  paflage.  fie  fays,  that  Sub  bo- 
rated  Fossil  Alkali  would  found 
pedantic.  We  mult  agree  with  him, 
that  this  name,  which  is  of  his  own 
creatine,  is  objectionable  ; but  Subbo- 
G 4 RATED 
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rated  Soda  is  both  proper  and  ac- 
curate. 

I o how  many  objections  is  not  So- 
da ted  Tartar  expoied  ! There  can 
be  no  Sodated  Tartar  without 
Sodic  Acid  ; and  Tartar  is  not  an 
alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  bails. 

I fhall  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Dick- 
fon’s  Eflay,  upon  which  I have  dwelt 
lome what  longer  than  the  nature  of  the 
remarks,  which  it  has  drawn  from  me, 
rendered  agreeable.  The  few  terms, 
which  remain,  are  given  with  the  fame 
fpirit  of  diforder  and  caprice.  If  it 
fhould  be  faid,  that,  in  judging  Dr. 
Dickfon,  I have  con ftantly  referred  to 
a fyftem,  which  he  has  not  adopted, 
and  tried  him  by  laws,  which  he  does 
not  acknowledge,  it  muft  alfo  be  re- 
membered, that  they  are  the  only  code 
of  laws,  by  which  lie  can  be  tried;  that 
he  never  fails  to  claim  their  protection 
whenever  it  may  aid  him  ; and  that  he 

has 
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has  not  attempted  to  form  any  fyfletn, 
that  may  replace  what  he  feeks  to 
abolifh. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Eft'ay  appears 
to  have  been  written  with  a view  to 
overturn  the  French  Syftematic  Nomen- 
clature of  chemical  bodies.  The  mo- 
tives of  this  attempt,  I cannot  fay, 
feem  to  be  the  removal  of  obfcurity, 
or  the  advancement  of  fcience;  and  the 
object  of  it  is  far  from  being  attained. 
It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  mind, 
which  has  been  employed  in  elucidating 
and  arranging,  will  fuddenly  relapfe 
into  confufion  ; or  that  thofe,  who, 
from  long  habit  or  prejudice,  have  re- 
fufed  to  adopt  the  fyftematic  language, 
will  ufe  a mode  of  phrafeology,  devifed 
without  tafte,  and  dictated  without 
principle.  Upon  a fir  ft  perufal  of  the 
work,  1 had  fome  difficulty  to  perfuadc 
myfelf,  that  the  author  did  not  intend 
it  as  a burlefque  upon  the  fcience  a id 

G 5 its 
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its  terms.  But  upon  looking  over  it  a 
fecond  time,  I perceived  that  lie  muft 
have  been  ferious.  Some  fhare  of 
praife,  however,  is  certainly  due  to 
Dr.  Dickfon.  There  is  much  erudition 
in  his  Effay,  and  fome  ingenuity  in 
feizing  every  opportunity  to  dilplay  it. 
There  are  many  Greek  and  Latin  quo- 
tations ; and  very  antient  authors  are 
introduced  as  authorities  in  Modern 
Ghemiftry.  But  there  is  a great  defi- 
ciency of  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
is  the  only  one,  indilpenfably  neceflary 
in  forming  a Syllematic  Nomencla- 
ture of  Chemical  Science,  a thorough- 
knowledge  of  chemical  truths.  Dr. 
Dickfon  does  not  yet  feem  to  have  de- 
termined, which  doctrine,  whether  that 
of  Stahl,  or  that  of  Lavoiher,  he  had 
adopted,  or  whether  he  had  adopted, 
any.  It  is  not  certain,  whether  he  will 
follow  a fyftem  of  Nomenclature,  or 
imagine  names  for  Acids,  Salts,  and 

Alkalis, 
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Alkalis,  by  which  it  may  be  impoflible 
to  diftinguifh  the  individuals.  He 
fometimes  begins  a fyftematic  feries  ot 
denominations,  and  before  the  lub- 
flance  has  gone  through  one  half  of  its 
poflible  combinations,  repents  that  he 
has  done  fo.  A want  of  candour  is 
perceptible  through  his  whole  work, 
in  palhng  fentence,  not  only  upon  the 
French,  but  upon  every  other  Nomen- 
clature. Whenever  Voltaire  was  defi- 
rous  of  being  particularly  fevere  upon 
our  great  bard,  he  began  by  ci eating 
faults  where  he  could  not  lind  them  ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  cer- 
tain, he  mandated  him. 

Thus  Dr.  Dickfon  has  tranflated 
Materia  per  lata  Kerkrengii , Convey- 
ed Matter  of  Kerkrengius. 
Luna  Cornea , Horny  Moon. — Ens 
Mart  is.  Sword  of  Mars  ! But 
here  indeed  he  has  equally  com- 
promifed  his  candour  and  his  icnolar- 

g 6 flu?  5 
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fliip  ; and,  left  he  fhould  be  accufcd  of 
the  one,has|facrlhced  the  other;  for  there 
is  not  a fchoolboy  in  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, who  could  not  have  told  him,  that 
lins  never  yet  iignified  a i'word.  When 
fo  great  a difplay  of  claftical  knowledge, 
as  is  manifeft  throughout  the  Effay  in 
opieftion,  is  applied,  as  we  find  it  here, 
it  is  impoftible  to  fuppofe  any  other 
reafon  for  fuch  miftakes,  but  wilful 
mifreprefentation. 

I fhall  conclude  this  chapter  by  ob- 
ferving,  that,  although  I may  have  over- 
looked fome  faulty  denominations  in 
Dr.  Dickfon’s  Eflay,  I have  mentioned 
a great  number,  not  becaufe  I think 
they  merited  feparate  difcuftions,  but 
becaufe  they  afforded  opportunities  of 
applying  and  dwelling  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Nomenclature* 
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.REMARKS  UPON  A PAPER,  ON  CHE- 
MICAL AND  MINERALOGICAL  NO- 
MENCLATURE, BY  MR.  KIRWAN. 

Having  employed  fo  much  of  the 
ihort  period  of  time,  allotted  to  this  Ef- 
fay,  in  conlidering  chemical  fads,  mis- 
dated both  wilfully  and  unwittingly, it 
is  a relief  to  turn  to  the  works  of  an 
author,  whole  very  errors  are  inftruc- 
tive.  The  learned  Prehdent  of  the  Roy- 
al Irilh  Academy  has  given  fuch  exam- 
ples ot  ingenuoufnefs  and  candour,  as 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  has  dif- 
culfed,  with  fo  much  liberality,  every 
point,  which  could  lead  him  to  convic- 
tion, that  future  antagonids  cannot  fear 

he 
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lie  will  refufe  to  hear  them.  But  he 
has  always  fliown  too  much  ability  not 
to  check  their  hopes  of  fuccefsful  oppo- 
fition.  Fully  impreifed  with  thefe  idea?, 

I find  myfelf  obliged  to  animadvert  up- 
on fome  of  his  opinions,  with  regard  to 
Chemical  Nomenclature:  ift,  Becauie 

they  properly  come  under  the  fubject 
of  my  confiderations.  edly,  Becaufe 
they  are  the  opinions  of  the  mod  re- 
fpefhable  authority.  And  3 dly,  Becauie 
they  feem  to  me  to  be  erroneous. 

Mr.  Kirwan  fays,  that  u Screw 
“ Schrauber,  though  fimple  words, 
« are  as  well  underftood,  as  Barome- 
“ ter  Schwermesser,  and  that 
41  therefore  compound  words  are  ufe- 
« lefs.”  It  is  of  little  confequence  in 
vulgar  language,  what  the  word  may 
be,  if  it  be  but  underilood  ; and  com- 
mon ufagewill  foon  level  all  diftindtions 
of  fimple  and  compound.  Indeed  not 

one 
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one  half  of  thofe,  who  ufe  the  inftni- 
ment,  could  fay  whence  Barometer 
is  derived,  or  whether  it  be  not  a fim- 
ple  word.  The  term  may,  therefore, 
be  confidered  by  thofe,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  etymology,  as  a fimple 
term,  and  the  inftrument,  as  a fimple 
inftrument.  But  if  any  complex  ma- 
chine be  hereafter  made,  in  which  tire 
Barometer  fhall,  as  Barometer,  be  au 
integrant  part,  the  molt  proper  mode 
of  deligning  fuch  a machine,  would  be 
by  a word,  compofedof  the  names  of  the 
fimple  inftruments. 

In  a former  chapter,  I mentioned  the 
advantage,  which  a fimple  name  mud 
ever  pofleis  over  any  compound,  how- 
ever dgnilicant,  impofed  upon  a fimple 
body.  Simplicity  indeed  is  the  mod 
deiirablc  quality  in  the  denomination 

of  fimde  radical  fubdances.  We  can- 
* 

not  look  for  fymmetry  in  a tingle  in  di- 
lated 
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lated  term.  It  is  in  the  conftant  and 
fyftematic  analogy,  to  be  obferved  be- 
tween the  new  compounds  of  the  fim- 
ple  fubftance,  and  the  new  derivatives 
of  the  fimple  name,  that  the  harmony 
of  nomenclature  is  to  be  preferved.  It 
is  not  an  impartial  mode  of  flatement, 
to  compare  the  detached  terms  of  com- 
mon life  to  the  affiliated  denominations 
of  fcience.  And  although  the  word, 
glove,  be  full  as  appropriate  as  hand- 
shoe;  Epsom  and  Glauber,  for  rea- 
fons  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  detail, 
can  never  be  as  luminous  as  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia,  or  of  Soda.  Nor  is 
there  any  rule,  by  which  we  could  de- 
cide, whether  the  analogy  of  hand- 
shoe, or  of  foot-glove,  be  the  Wrong- 
er ; but  there  are  many  reafons,  why 
no  name  but  Sulphate  of  Soda  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  fubftance  it  defignates.  The 

words 
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words  of  common  language  are,  for  the 
moil  part,  received  in  our  infancy  with- 
out reflection,  and  retained  in  mature  age 
without  effort.  Butin  Icience  we  mult 
re  a foil ; and,  where  a lyffem  of  deriva- 
tives can  be  happily  deviled  from  well 
contrived  roots,  the  memory,  while  it  is 
iirengthened  and  relieved,  participates 
in  the  functions  of  a higher  faculty. 

I do  not  immediately  fee  why  the 
two  firlt  rules  of  M.  de  Morveau,  quo- 
ted by  Mr.  Kirvvan,  lhould  have  led 
him  to  prefer  the  old  names,  to  names 
derived,  as  he  fays,  from  Greek  and 
barbarous  Latin  ; and  to  adopt  Hep  ar, 
inffead  of  Sulphuret.  I ffiould  have 
been  inclined,  from  thole  very  rules  of 
M.  de  Morveau,  to  have  drawn  the  di- 
rectly oppoffte  conclufions  to  thole  of 
Mr.  Kirvvan. 

Mr.  Kirwan  fays  that,  according  to 
M.  de  Morveau’s  third  rule,  we  ffiould 
baniffi  the  name  of  W ater,  and  #l'ay, 

Hydro- 
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Hydrogenated  Oxygen,  or  Oxy- 
genated Hydrogen.  As  to  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  the  term  water, the  thing 
itfelf  is  fo  common  in  the  ufual  intcr- 
courfe  of  life,  that  we  fpeak  cf  it,  with- 
out confidering  its  nature.  But  if,  in 
treating  of  thefcience  cf  Ciiemilfrv,  we 
were  afked,  What  is  that  fubftance, 
which,  for  inftance,  holds  the  fall  of  the 
fea  in  folmion  ? our  hrd  anfwer  would 
be.  Water.  If  we  are  perfecuted  fur- 
ther by  quedfons,  we  fhall  fay,  that  it  is 
A compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxy ge  n.  A little  further  dill,  and  the 
true  and  fcientific  anfwer  mud  be  made. 
It  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
in  tills  philofophical  point  of  view,  that 
Mr.  de  Morveau  fays,  “ that  the  deno- 
mination of  a chemical  compound  is 
neither  clear  nor  exadl,  unlefs  it  ex- 
pred'es,  by  names  conformable  to  their 
nature,  the  ingredients  which  enter  into 

that  compound.”  It  would  be  pedan- 
• 
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tic  in  an  aftronomer  to  fay,  “ The  part  of 
the  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  juft  turned 
from  the  fun,”  if  he  meant  to  tell  his 
friend,  that  the  fun  was  fet.  And,  in  all 
probability,  Sir  Iftvac  Newton  himfelf 
would  not  have  been  fhocked,  if  he  had 
heard  a peafant  difcourfe  of  fun-rife. 
But  if  a philofopher,  in  dating  a philo- 
fophical  queftion,  fhould  talk  of  the  re- 
volution of  the  fun  round  the  earth, 
then  indeed  his  auditors  might  have  rea- 
lon  to  be  furpriled.  And  no  argument 
can  prove  why,  in  one  fcience,  we 
iliould  not  ufe  philofophical  language, 
when  it  is  fpoken  in  every  other  with 
propriety. 

As  to  the  words  soap,  glass,  &c. 
they  come  under  a certain  clafs  of  fub- 
ftances,  which  it  is  not  very  eafy  to 
name  or  even  to  arrange  methodically. 
It  never  was  fuppofed,  that  the  New  No- 
menclature had  attained,  or  could  at- 
tain perfection  ; and  fuch  fubftanccs,  as 


arc 
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are  not  comprehended  in  thcfc,  w hich 
the  yth  rule,  chap,  ift,  particularly  re- 
gard?, are  compriled  among  thofe,  to 
which  the  obfervations  of  the  fixtli 
chapter  particularly  apply.  In  the  pre- 
ient  inftances,.  however,  Mr.  Kirwan 
reflects  upon  the  French  Neologifts,  ra- 
ther becaule  they  did  not  do  enough,, 
than  becaufe  they  did  too  much. 

Mr.  Kirwan  next  contends  for  main- 
taining the  names  of  inventors  or  dis- 
coverers, as  Glauber,  Sylvius,  &c. 
and  fays  that,  if  thefe  are  rejected,  then 
for  the  fame  reafon,  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople, with  all  names  de- 
rived from  the  founders  of  cities,  mull 
be  altered,  to  make  room  for  fucli others 
as  would  exprefs  their  fituation.  I think 
it  may  be  proved,  that  the  very  reafon, 
why  names  derived  from  the  founders 
of  hates  and  cities  fhould  not  be  chan- 
ged, is  the  flrongeft  argument  againft 
preferring  the  names  oi  difeoverers  in 

fcience. 
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fcience.  Hiftory  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
plain  narration  of  fads,  in  the  order  of 
iuccefiion.  A knowledge  of  geogra- 
phical poiition  is  necellary  to  the  reader 
ol  hi  dory,  as  it  fubftantiates  to  his  mind 
tbe  names  of  nations  and  of  cities;  and, 
as  binding  him  down  to  home  fpot  upon 
theg'  > a ,it  gives  him  reafon  to  think 
lie  is  occupied  by  fomething  more  real 
than  fairy  tales.  Geography  therefore, 
when  conlidered  with  hillory,  is  a fe- 
condary  objed ; and  cannot  enter  into 
competition  for  the  right  of  giving 
names.  But  the  objecl  of  hiftory  is  con- 
fined to  the  fimple  narrative  of  a feries 
of  fads  in  the  order  of  fucceffion.  The 
leffons  which  may  be  drawn  from  it  by 
the  prince,  the  conqueror,  or  the  legif- 
lator,  are  the  application  of  fuch  fads  to 
their  condud,  in  their  various  political 
relations.  If,  from  a perufal  of  hiftory, 
we  acquire  a knowledge  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  from  precept  or  from  princi- 
ple. 
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pie,  but  from  deductions  we  ourfelves 
muft  make.  The  only  precepts  it  af- 
fords are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  exam- 
ples, that  conftantly  convey  them  ; and 
the  only  principles  are  the  fucceftion  of 
faCts.  But  the  hiftory  of  Chemiftry  is 
a mere  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
greater  truths  which  it  contains ; and 
whether  Glauber  or  Sylvius  be  the  dif- 
coverer,  we  are  nothing  the  wifer  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  fubftance.  Let 
Alexander  and  Conftantine  therefore 
give  names  to  the  cities  they  have  hack- 
ed or  founded  ; but  let  us  appeal  to  na- 
ture for  the  denomination  of  natural 
bodies. 

I do  not  however  mean  to  fay,  that 
the  name  of  a difcoverer  is  to  be  exclu- 
ded in  every  cafe  from  a Syftem  of  Sci- 
entific Nomenclature.  Perhaps  as  good 
an  appellation  as  can  be  given  to  a fim- 
ple  fubftance  is  that  of  the  perfon,  who 
fir  ft  perceived  it  ; particularly  if  the 


name 
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name  can  be  lo  contrived  as  to  admit 
eafy  derivatives.  Thus,  in  a very  re- 
cent cafe,  Gadolinite*  is  notan 
improper  term  ; and  it  would  have  been 
iatisfaclory  to  have  heard  the  name  of 
Scheeliu M f given  tofome  one  of  the 
numerous  fubftances,  difcovered  by  that 
philoiopher.  But  where  the  nature  of 
a body  (as  mull  be  the  cafe  with  a 
compound)  is  to  be  expreffed,  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  rewarding  merit  in  this 
manner,  muft  be  given  up  in  favour  of 
more  effential  confiderations. 

Our  celebrated  author  mentions  next 
the  denominations,  by  which  Mr.  Ber- 
thollet  chofe  to  defign  all  the  different 
combinations  of  Sulphur  with  Hydro- 
gen ; and  which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  call- 
ed the  heft  that  could  be  chofen,  in  the 
principles  of  the  New  Nomenclature.  I 

* Ite  would  be  better  changed  for  fome  un- 
meaning termination.  See  before. 

t See  Abbe  Haiiy. 


mull 
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muft  again  differ  from  this  able  che- 
mift  ; for  I do  not  think  that  they  are 
the  beft  names,  pointed  out  by  the  fyf- 
tem;  or  even,  that  they  are,  in  any  de- 
gree, fuch  as  mature  confideration  would 

have  adopted. 

SULPHURE,  SULPH-URET,  WC  have 
mentioned  already,  ft  is  conformable 
to  rule;  but  it  is  not  one  of  thofc,  v.  hi  _ci 
Mr.  Berthollet  has  propofed  in  the  Me- 
moir, qpoted  by  Mr.  Lirwan. 

Hydrogene  Sulfurk,  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen,  is  not  excep- 
tionable, and  even  independently  of 
fyftem  is  preferable  to  the  term  II_- 
par.  For  Hepar  is  unmeaning  to  all 
who  do  not  know  Latin  5 vwiLieas  Sl  l- 
phuretted  Hydrogen, as  it  is  now 
received  into  the  language,  is  Englifh, 
as  much  as  Barometer,  and  the  fo- 
reign extraction  of  this  word  has  been 
no  objection  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 


Soufre 
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Soufre  Hydrcgenk  is  not  quits 
io  methodical.  The  impropriety  of 
Hydro-sulfure  I have  already  men- 
tioned ; and  Sulfure  Hydrogene  is 
exceptionable. 

It  is  a rule  generally  followed  in  the 
new  Nomenclature,  that  when  bodies  of 
a fimilar  nature  are  combined,  the  dim- 
ple name  of  each  fhould  take  its  place 
in  the  compound  denomination, accord- 
ingly as  it  is  predominant,  or  as  it  gives 
the  chemical  character  to  the  com- 
pound. In  one  cafe,  therefore,  Sul- 
fure d’hydrogene, Sulphuret  of 
Hydrogen,  or  Hydrogene  Sul- 
ruRE,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
would  be  the  proper  term.  In  the 
other,  we  have  heard  Hydrure,  Hy- 
D R U R F. T , made  ufe  of.  BlltHYDRURET 
means  a combination  of  Water, not  of 
IH drogen.  Water  is  not  a iimple 
combuflible  body  ; but  Hydruret 

bears 
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hears  the  generic  termination  o<  ludi 
fubftances.  Therefore  Hydro  let  is 
a folecifm.  Wc  cannot  lay,  Hy- 
drogenated, cr  Hydrogenized, 
for  fuch  terminations  do  not  come  un- 
der thofe,  fet  a fide  to  denote  the  combi- 
nations of  fimple  combuft'.ble  bodies. 
There  certainly  is  a term,  the  moil  pro- 
per to  denote  that  late  ct  the  comm- 
nation  of  Sulphur  with  Hydrogen,  in 
which  Hydrogen  flroull  hold  the  Int 
place  in  the  compound  name.  But  A 
confejs  I am  afraid  to  mention  it  thus 
abruptly,  till  I have  offered,  fome.  re- 
flexions upon  the  confuleration,  wmch 
euphony  deferves,  when  compared  to 
the  rigid  propriety  of  fcientihc  Hn- 
.rUao-e.  This  object  will  be  dialled 
hr  : part,  referred  for  fuch  obferva- 
tions,  as  do  not  properly  come  under 
the  head  of  Nomenclature. 

The  terms,  propole d by  Hr.  kirwan, 

9 
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are  much  more  exceptionable,  as  they 
are  not  in  conformity  to  the  French 
fyftem,  and  as  they  do  not  form  part 
of  any  independent  fyftem. 

Mr.  Kirwan  makes  fome  obferva-* 
tions  upon  the  preface  to  Lavoi'fter’s 
Treatife  on  Chemiftry,  and  finds  fault 
with  that  immortal  author,  and  with 
M.  de  Morveau,  for  faying,  that  the 
memory  of  learners  is  much  affifted  by 
compound  denominations  expreffing 
the  compound  ingredient  oflubftances. 
Mr.  Kirwan  replies,  that  the  fcience  is 
not  to  be  charged  with  a cumberfome 
train  of  words,  merely  to  gratify  the 
indolence  of  beginners.  There  is  a 
very  wide  difference  between  the  gra- 
tification of  indolence  and  the  re- 
moval of  difficulties  ; between  the  ne- 
ceffirry  application  without  which  no 
fcience  can  be  attained  ; and  the  labour, 
which  muft  be  employed  to  find  out 

ii  2 the 
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the  way  amid  the  darknefs,  in  wnich 
chemiftry  was,  till  lately,  enveloped. 

When  I was  at  Paris,  where  there 
is  fo  much  opportunity  for  acquiring 
true  fcientihc  chemical  inftruclion,  I 
had  opportunities  of  making  obferva- 
lions  in  three  fchools,  where  chemif- 
try was  taught.  In  the  iirft,  the  old 
method  was  followed  in  all  its  inte- 
grity, both  with  regard  to  names  and 
principles.  In  the  fecond,  the  Pro- 
feffor  had  adopted  the  modern  theory 
in  its  full  extent ; but  being  iome- 
what  advanced  in  years,  when  it  was 
eftablilhed,  and  his  enmity  to  all  in- 
novations being  particularly  flrength- 
ened  from  his  having  been  a iuherer 
by  fame,  he  could  not  bring  himlelf, 
in  the  familiar  ftyle  of  his  leisures,  to 
ufe,  or  even,  much  to  recommend  the 
methodical  nomenclature.  In  the  third 
fehoul,  both  the  new  theory  and  the 

new 
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Hew  nomenclature  were  adopted  and 
ftrenuoufly  recommended.  In  this 
Ichool,  the  liudents  made  the  molt 
rapid  prcgrefs,  and  from  it  have  pro- 
ceeded forne  of  the  firlt  chemilts  that 
now  cultivate  the  Icicnce.  The  Inc- 
c s of  the  fecond  Ichool  was  fuch  as 
n.  ont  be  expected  from  the  IciTons  oi 
a very  learned  and  venerable  readier, 
who  however  neglected  the  ufe  ot  inch 
blandishments,  as  might  allure  the 
talte,  and  relieve  the  understanding  ; 
while  the  fir  ft  was  an  objedt  oi' 
mockery  and  derifion  to  the  few  who 
had  leifure  and  patience  to  attend  a 
whole  ledture,  without  comprehending 
a fingle  word  that  had  been  ipoken. 
The  advantages  therefore  of  a me- 
thodical nomenclature  are  not  lefs 
proved  by  this  practical  fadt,  than 
the  clearnefs  of  the  Lavoifieiian  fyf- 
tem. 

It  is  very  true,  that  fy Items  are 
ii  3 creatures 
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creatures  of  convenience;  but  M.  La- 
voifier  is  rather  to  be  cen»ureu  im 
having  preferved  Borax  ami  Aiiiiz, 
than  Mr.  Kirwan  to  be  initated  for 
wishing  to  introduceErsoM  and  Glau- 
ber. 

Volalkali  has  been  already  taken 
notice  of;  and,  for  I artarin,  I re- 
fer to  a letter  from,  a correlpondent  in 
Nicholfon’s  Journal.  Fuliginated- 
isfo  extraordinary  a term,  that  I canne  : 
allow  inyfelf  to  offer  any  reflexions  up- 
on the  fubjedl. 

Mr.  Kirwan  fays,  that  Oxide  iq 
our  language  naturally  exprelies  the 
hide  of  an  ox;  and  that  in  pro- 
nunciation they  cannot  be  diftingui Hi- 
ed. I have  never  met  any  perion,  who 
has  been  thus  miftaken.  There  is  a 
want  of  afpiration  in  the  iecond  iylla— 
ble  of  Oxide,  that  mu  ft  always  di- 
ftimruifh  it,  unlefs  in  a very  pro.vin- 
cial  mouth.  From  the  ridicule  that  pa 

ticubr 
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tlcular  dialects  may  confer,  no  word 
indeed  can  be  exempt  ; and  the  North 
Briton  may  as  well  object  to  Caustic, 
bee  a ufe  bis  common  pronunciation  N 
Cowstick,  as  a Welt  Briton  to  the 
word  Oxide,  on  account  ol  the  al- 
plrated  found  which  he  gives  the  le- 
cond  fy  11  able.  But,  in  the  ufual  mode 
of  foe -king,  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  tire  miftakes,  that 
mi  'ht  arife  from  nomenclature  of  this 

D 

kind. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  K invan  feems 
to  be  convinced,  that  there  are  certain 
advantages  attending  methodical  no- 
menclature, but  he  cannot  bring  him- 
feif  to  adopt  it  altogether.  He  is  lo 
fully  imprelfed  with  a dread,  that  the 
works  oi  Stahl,  OeolTroy,  Duliamei, 
Maequer,  Scheele,  and  Bergman  will 
not  be  under  hood,  that  lie  would  re- 
ject whatever  might  tend  to  render  the 
language,  in  w'bieh  they  have  written, 
n q obfolete. 
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obfolc-tc.  It  is  very  true,  that  we  Should 
be  much  clifTatisfi cd  with  whatever 
could  accelerate  the  extin  ct  ion  of 
writings  which  have  conferred  fuch 
advantages  upen  the  fcience.  In  the 
works  of  the  author  before  us,  we  have 
a proof  how  much  we  are  diflatisfied 
with  whatever  tends  to  render  the 
fenie  cf  a valuable  writer  obfeure.  The 
terms,  which  participate  in  the  fault, 
we  cannoi  hear  pronounced  with  pa- 
tience. Y\  hat  recompenfe  of  clearnefs 
or  perfpicuiry  can  Fuliginated, 
Baro-Selenite,  Sylvian,  Glau- 
ber, Stronthian-Lime  Water, 
Saturnine  Solution,  /. cido-fuli- 
ginated  Calx,  8cc.  ever  beftow 
upon  us,  if  they  obfeure  a fingle  fen- 
tence  of  the  Docimajlic  E/Jiiys,  cr  of 
the  E[fay  on  the  Analyjis  of  Mineral 
Waters ? Mr.  Kirwan  has  let  too  fierce 
a dragon  to  guard  his  golden  apples, 
lie  is  the  only  perfon  who  can  attempt 

to 
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to  remove  it.  There  is  wanting  blit 
this  one  effort  more  to  render  his 
triumph,  over  prejudice,  almoft  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  philofophy. 
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CHAPTER  IIT 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  PART'  OF 
CHEMICAL  LANGUAGE,  WHICH  DO 
NOT  PROPERLY  COME  UNDI.R  i'HE 
HEAD  OF  NOMENCLATURE. 


JL  h e language  of  ChemiPiry,  with  re- 
gard to  its  practical  purpofes,  may  be 


divided  into  two  he 
terms  which 


ids.  13 cii  1 s the 


are  applied 


* r> 

‘i  i 1 


ated  to  chemical  bodies,  there  is  a 
technical  language  which  is  ulcd  to  ex- 
prefs  the  mutual  relations  ot  tno.e  ec— 
dies,  and  to  form  the  connections  ct 
chemical  difeourfe.  Such  language 
muft  be  fimilar  to  that,  frequently  oc- 


curring in  common  life,  hut,  in  de- 
feribing  the  higher  operations  of  lcien- 
tific  chemiftry,  fome  of  the  words 

employed 
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employed  mud  have  an  origin  and  an 
import  totally  different  from  general 
piirafeciogy.  I have  offered  inch  ob- 
ffrvations  upon  the  names  of  chemical 
bodies  as  were  confonant  with  tire  nature 
of  this  lilfay  ; with  the  prelent  date  of 
chemical  knowledge,  and  of  chemical 
language  ; and,  with  my  previous  re- 
lolution  not  to  take  upon  myfelf  the 
alteration  of  any  principle. 

I (hail  now  enter  upon  a new  con- 
fideration,  and  turn  to  that  part  of 
chemical  language,  which  ferves  as  the 
means  of  conveying  our  ideas  concern- 
ing thole  fubftances,  the  denominations 
ox  which  have  hitherto  been  the  (ob- 
ject of  this  Effuv. 

It  is  very  evident,  that,  in  fueh 
terms  as  approach  near  to  common 
language,  the  philofopher  cannot  plead 
an  exemption  rrom  common  forms. 
But  as  the  abundance  of  new  facts,  and 
or  new  fub dances,  have  exacted  that  a 

number 
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number  of  words  fhould  be  created,  and 
that  home  old  ones  fhould  be  received 
in  a more  extenhve  fenfe,  it  was  ne- 
ccfTary  that  both  fhould  be  reftridted, 
by  fitch  analogies,  as  nvght  bring 
them  to  the  general  flandard.  In  the 
formation  of  this  new  chemical  lan- 
guage, very  few  alterations  have  been 
made  in  any  of  the  old  words;  and  no 
new  ones  have  been  created,  except 
in  cafes  where  new  ideas  required  new 
fy mbols.  To  give  an  example  ; the 
word  Combustion  is  now  received, 
in  chemifcry,  in  a more  general  fenfe 
than  formerly  ; and  Oxygenation  is 
a new  term,  from  the  obiervation  of  a 
newly  dilcovered  fact. 

In  the  conftru&ion  of  new  terms,  a 
little  more  liberty  has  been  taken  ; and, 
indeed,  when  the  language  of  fciencc 
deviates  from  the  language  of  the  vul- 
gar, the  philofopher  docs  well  to  affert 
his  right,  and  to  fecure  his  mode  of 

exprefhon 
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cxpreflion  againft  the  popular  corrup- 
tion, which  mud  ever  influence  the 
terms  of  ordinary  difcourfe. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  new  ex- 
preflions  have  been  tranflated  into  our 
language  from  the  French.  The  ad- 
vantages and  the  errors  are,  in  fome 
inflances,  common,  although  it  mult 
be  confefled,  that,  in  others,  we  have 
not  chofen  that  mode  of  tranflation, 
which  would  have  been  more  conge- 
nial both  to  our  language  and  to  the 
principles  of  the  fyflematic  nomen- 
clature. 

The  term  Combustion  was  for- 
merly ufed  to  denote  that  change  in  a 
certain  clafs  of  bodies,  which  was  ren- 
dered le alible  by  an  evolution  of  light 
and  of  heat.  The  burning  of  coals  in 
our  hre-places,  for  inltance,  was  one  of 
the  principal  operations  of  combultion. 
However,  fince  the  phenomena,  that 
attend  it,  have  been  better  underflood, 

it 
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it  has  been  received  in  a much  more 
general  fcnfe  ; and  every  cafe,  wherein 
a body  abiorbs  oxygen,  whether  flowiv 
or  rapidly,  has  been  termed  cornbuf- 
tlon.  It  Teems  therefore,  that  the  term 
has  been  extended  from  the  fpecies  to 
the  genus;  and  I do  not  think,  that 
the  language  has  acquired  either  force 
or  precifion  from  this  liberty  *. 

Combustion  is,  in  fact,  the  com* 
bination  of  Oxygen  with  fuch  bodies, 
as  are  capable  of  combining  with  it. 
But  there  is  a term  in  the  French,  and, 
from  that,  tranffated  into  our  lancua^c. 
which  exprefies  the  fact  with  greater 

* In  a paper,  which  the  very  learned  editor  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Britannlque  has  tranflated  into  his 
Journal,  I have  uf-d  the  word  Combustion,  in 
this  general  fenfe.  Mr.  Pictet  very  properly  ob- 
jects to  fuch  an  application  of  it,  and  offers  his 
reafons  on  the  fubjeft.  I have  done  iittie  more, 
in  this  place,  than  develope  trie  ideas  of  this 
author,  which  lie  could  not  do  in  the  compafs  of 
a note. 


propriety. 
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propriety.  Oxygenation  * is  a 
more  congenial  term  to  exprefj  tips 
operation.  Oxygenation  (or  better 
Oxygenizement)  is  more  properly, 
than  Combustion,  the  act  of  com- 
bining Oxygen  with  all  bodies,  by 
which  it  is  attracted.  This  compre- 
hends all  the  varieties  of  the  fact 
both  as  to  modes  and  degrees.  Whe- 
ther the  combination  be  performed  ra- 
pidly or  llowly,  with  the  difengage- 
raent  of  light  and  hear,  or  without  any 
fuch  fenfible  tiTedc,  the  term  Oxyge- 
kizement  exprelies  it  clearly  in  the 
general  ienie  ; and  is  not  refponfible 

* I have  hitherto,  when  fpeaking  on  mv  own. 
account,  ufecl  Oxygenize  and  Oxygenizement; 
and  fliould  have  done  fo  here,  but  that  I am 
fpeaking  of  the  word,  which  has  been  adopted.  I 
fliall  prefently  Rate  my  reafons  for  the  preference 
I give  to  Oxygenize  and  its  derivatives.  In  the 
fallowing  fentences,  I have  ufed  Oxygenize- 
men  t,  botu  ror  the  fake  of  uniformity  and  pro- 
priety. It  means  the  fame  as  Oxygenation. 

for 
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for  the  mode  or  condition  of  the  fa£t. 
Whether  the  refult  be  an  Oxide  or  an 
Acid,  Oxygenizement  fimply  dates 
the  fadt  of  combination,  without  en- 
tering into  the  quedion  of  the  effect, 
produced  by  the  quantity.  Oxyge- 
nizement feems  to  poffefs  every  qua- 
lity of  a generic  term,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  denote  the  fact  in  its  mod; 
extenlive  fignification.  But  Oxyge- 
nizement is  capable  of  being  perform- 
ed after  two  modes;  and  its  refult  is 
alfo  twofold.  Either  light  or  heat  is 
emitted  during  Oxygenizement,  or 
they  are  not  emitted  ; and  the  refult  is 
either  an  Oxide  or  an  Acid.  When 
light  and  heat  are  not  emitted,  the  ge- 
neric term  mud  be  ufed  in  a fpecilic 
fenfe  ; and  Oxygenizement  is  again 
the  proper  ex  predion.  Thus  the  con- 
verfion  of  Sulphur  into  Sulphuric  Acid, 
by  the  means  of  Nitric  Acid  (as  was 
the  cafe  with  what,  in  the  paper  alluded 
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to,  I had  improperly  termed  Combus- 
tion) is  an  Oxygenizement  as  to 
the  mode  ; and  the  converfion  of  Sul- 
phur intoSulphuric  or  Sulphureous  Acid, 
in  Oxygen  Gas,  being  accompanied  by 
the  emillion  of  light  and  heat,  although 
anOxvGENiZEMENi’,  with  regard  to 
the  generic  fadt,  is  a true  Combustion 
as  to  the  fpecific  mode. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  converfion 
of  Phofphorus  into  Oxide,  as  well  as 
its  converfion  into  an  Acid,  is  an  Ox- 
ygenizement. But  although  the 
fa 61  be  generic,  the  rcfult  is  different ; 
for,  in  one  cafe,  the  fpecific  name,  as  to 
the  degree  or  rcfult,  is  an  Oxidize- 
mentj  in  the  other,  an  Acidifica- 
tion. To  give  an  example  of  the 
whole  feries  of  expreffions,  we  may 
take  this  combufUble  body,  and  fay, 
The  converfion  of  Phofphorus  into 
Phofphoric  A±cid,  by  inflaming  it  in 
Oxygen  Gas,  is  an  Oxygenizement, 


as 
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as  to  the  geneiic  fact;  a Combustion', 
as  to  the  mode;  and  an  Acidifica- 
tion, as  to  the  degree.  Ana  tne  for- 
mation c'l  the  fame  Acid,  by  means 
of  Nitric  Acid  and  Phofpliorus,  rs  an 

OXYGENIZEMENT,  as  to  the  f-  CCltiC 
mode,  and  an  Acidification,  m -O 
the  degree.  I know,  that  the  term 
Oxygenizement  being  uied,  beta 
in  a generic  and  in  a fpeciiic  teme,  is 
an  obje&ion  to  this  feries.  But  I have 
mentioned  it  .particularly,  in  order  to 
expofe  the  delebts  of  Chemical  No- 
menclature. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  I do  not  think 
that  it  is  proper  to  term  a.i  metals 
combustible  bodies.  Iron  indeed 
is  combustible  in  Oxygen  Gas,  but 
it  is  little  more  than  OxyxenizABLE 


in  Atmofpheric  Air.  And  the  epithet, 
Oxygeniz able,  is  fui red  to  all  bo- 
dies, which  do  not  emit  flame  aim  neat, 

during  their  union  with  Oxygen. 

Throughout 
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Throughout  this  Efiay,  I have, 
ivhen  fpeaking  on  my  own  account, 
and  in  my  own  name,  made  ufe  ot  the 
word  Oxygenize,  and  its  derivatives, 
in  preference  to  Oxygenate,  and  its 
derivatives.  I fhall  now  Hate  my  r ci- 
fons. 

Oxygen  is  of  Greek  extraction;  and 
although  it  be  fully  naturalized,  we 
cannot  fo  far  difguite  its  origin,  as  to 
inilict  upon  it  a termination,  that  (ball 
make  its  progeny  a hybrid.  Ate  is 
the  termination,  which  we  have  gene- 
rally given  to  words,  derived  from  the 
Latin.  We  have,  in  Englifh,  828* 
words,  terminating  in  Ate  ; and  ot 
thefe  the  greater  number,  whether 
originally  Latin  or  not,  have  been  re- 
ceived, by  us,  from  that  language. 
We  have  122  words,  terminating  in 
ise,  and  106  in  ize.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  Greek  extraction. 


* Vide  Walker. 


The 
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The  Greeks  had  a verb  or 

Ac'idus fum.  Therefore,  we  have  fadt 
as  to  the  root  of  this  very  individual 
word.  For  thefe  reafons,  therefore, 
Oxygenize  is  a preferable  word  to 
Oxygenate,  as  the  termination  and 
the  word  are  formed  bp  fimilar  ana- 
logy. 

Thus  far  to  fatisfy  the  mind  of  the 
fcholar.  But  I confefs,  that,  in  feien- 
tific  language,  I fhould  not  give  myfelf 
much  trouble  to  alter  wordstopleafe  the 
mere  man  of  letters.  There  is  another 
reafon,  in  which  I look  for  fupport 
from  every  candid  chemift.  I have 
often  had  occafion  to  remark  in  this 
Eflay,  that  ate  is  a termination,  fet 
apart  for  the  purpofe  of  defigning  the 
{late  of  the  Acid,  in  Salts,  formed  by 
falifiable  bafes,  and  any  Acid,  carried 
to  its  higheft  degree  of  Oxidize- 
ment.  Thus  Sulphate,  Nitrate,  &c. 
Every  perfon,  thoroughly  imprefled 

with 
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with  the  importance  of  principles  in 
Chemical  Nomenclature,  nuih  feel, 
how  neceflary  it  is,  to  avoid  transfer- 
ring to  one  order  of  fads  or  fubftances, 
the  dihinguifhing  feature  of  another. 
In  the  original  introdudion  of  the 
word,  we  were  at  liberty  to  ufe  what- 
ever term  appeared  the  molt  appro- 
priate to  our  language  ; and,  even  yet, 
the  exprehions  of  Ghemiftry  have  not 
fo  far  fublided,  as  to  have  depofited  all 
their  dregs.  We  may  hill  propofe 
improvements,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurs,  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  anarchy.  And  the  word,  I 
propofe,  as  a tranflation  of  Oxygcner , 
is,  by  no  means,  fuch  as  can  create 
confulion  ; at  the  fame  time  that  I be- 
lieve, the  literary,  and  hill  better,  the 
fcieutiiic  realons  to  be  hronglyin  favour 
of  Oxygenize. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  “ If  we  concede 
this  principle,  you  will  endeavour  to 

extend 
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extend  it:”  and  the  literary  man  be- 
gins already  to  fear,  that  the  chemili- 
may  incroach  too  far,  and  api  - > a"13 
rule  of  avoiding  fignificant  termina- 
tions, to  words  that  cannot  be  thus  al- 
tered. In  this  cafe,  the  chemift  muft 
bend  to  cuftom  *,  and  not  attempt  to 
innovate,  where  he  has  no  more  t.ian 
the  common  fhare  of  jurifdufticn. 
When  he  adopts  the  terms  of  vulgar 
language,  he  muft  be  contented  to  uie 
them  without  alteration.  It  he  fays, 
that  he  has  saturated  211  Alkali,  he 
muft  not  talk  of  saturizing;  al- 
though he  may,  with  propriety,  make 
life  of  NEUTRALIZING. 

I have  no  doubt,  that  the  termina- 
tion ate,  in  our  language,  was  caufed 
by  the  French  word  Oxygenation,  which 
was  translated  Oxygenation  in  Fng- 
li(h  ; and,  from  that,  the  verb  Oxy- 
genate was  naturally  formed.  But 
it  decs  not  follow,  that  the  v\oid, 


which 
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which  may  be  proper  in  one  language, 
is  fo  in  another.  The  verb  of  Oxype- 

O 

tuition  is  Oxyp.'ncr  : and  there  is  no  in- 
convenience  in  OxygJner , nor  indeed 
in  Oxygenation.  But  our  verb  Oxyge- 
nate being,  as  I before  laid,  impro- 
per, Oxygenation  mufi.be  fo  too; 
as  it  does  not  arife  naturally  from  the 
verb  Oxygenize. 

In  a paper,  which  bad  been  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  previoufiy  to 
the  publication  of  the  prefent  Elfay,  1 
have  made  ufe  of  the  term  Oxyge- 
nized Muriatic  Acid.  I was  alfo 
under  the  neceffity  of  adopting  a term 
for  another  fiate,  in  which  I proved 
that  Acid  to  exifi  ; and  as  it  was  a fiate 
of  further  Oxygenizcment,  1 prefixed 
the  Greek  p epofuion  uper,  iiyper- 
oxygenized.  I preferred  the  Greek 
to  the  Latin  prepefition,  in  order  to 
ferve  the  integrity  of  etymology.  Since 
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the  reading  of  that  paper*,  this  fcries 
of  termination  in  ize  has  been  adopted 
by  very  rcfpectable  authority  ; and  we 
find  it  ufed  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  ex- 
cellent memoir  upon  the  mineral  bo- 
dies which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fallen 
on  the  earth. 

The  French  have  an  advantage  over 
us,  by  the  ufe  of  two  words  in  their 
language, which  might  be  made  to  apply 
to  different  things  : the  words  Solution 
and  Dijfolution.  In  Englifh,  dissolu- 
tion is  never  applied  in  a chemical 
meaning,  although  we  ufe  the  verb 
dissolve  ; and  solution  is  the  fub- 
flantive,  which  correfponds  to  this 
verb.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  chemiflry, 

* I refer  the  reader  to  that  paper  for  fome  obier- 
vations  upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moil 
proper  feries  of  denominations  for  the  three 
known  degrees  of  what  is  now  called  Muriatic 
Acid. 


there 
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there  are  two  functions  of  diffolvents, 
and  two  kinds  of  folution.  Thus  Ni- 
tric Acid  diffolves  both  Silver,  and  the 
Oxide  of  Silver.  But  Silver,  while  it  is 
about  being  dillolved,  receives  from 
the  Acid  a new  principle,  which  it  re- 
tains, even  though  the  Acid  ihould  no 
longer  adhere  to  it.  The  Oxide  of  Silver, 
on  the  contrary,  receives  no  addition 
from  the  Acid  ; but,  if  this  be  taken 
away,  the  Oxide  of  Silver  re-appears, 
as  before  its  union  with  the  Acid.  Yv’e 
have  therefore  two  very  different  ac- 
tions, that  conflitute  two  different 
modes  of  folution,  and  which,  if  we 
would  ipeak  more  ftricfly  than  in  ge- 
neral terms,  require  to  be  diftinguifhed. 
In  every  cafe,  where  the  nature  of  the 
fubifance  diifolved  i0  changed  by  the 
diffolvent,  the  fa£t  fhould  be  termed  a 
diffolution.  Thus  we  fhould  fay,  “ A. 
Dissolution  of  Silver  in  Nitric 
Acid.”  In  every  cafe,  where  no 
1 chemical 
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chemical  change  is  produced,  the  fact 
might  be  called  a Solution;  as  we 
ffiouldfay  “ ASolution  of  Oxide  of 
Silver  in  Nitric  Acid.”  It  was  up- 
on thefe  grounds,  that  I objected,  in  an 
early  part  of  this  Effay,  to  an  expreffion 
in  the  tranflation  of  Gren  s Chemiftry 
from  the  German.  A Solution  of 
Chalk  is  not  an  accurate  expreffion, 
according  to  thefe  principles.  It  is  not 
a Solution  of  Chalk,  but  a Solu- 
tion of  Lime  in  an  Acid;  for  the 
Chalk,  being  Carbonate  of  Lime,  is  de- 
compofed,  before  it  can  be  dillolved  in 
a ftronger  Acid  ; while  the  Lime  is  truly 
held  in  folution,  if  the  Salt  formed  be 
foluble.  Indeed  I believe,  that,  upon 
any  principles,  a folution  of  Chaik,  as 
ufed  by  the  tranflator  of  Gren,  cannot 
be  efteemed  accurate*.  ^ e Wl11  **UP_ 
pofe,  for  inftance,  Boracite  to  mean 

* As  the  tranflator  of  this  work,  rendered  mil 
more  ufefulby  Ins  notes,  is  a foreigner,  he  cannot 
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Borate  of  Lime,  as  Chalk  means 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  If  then  the 
author  had  written  a folution  of  Bo- 
racite  * in  Nitric  or  Muriatic 
Acids,  it  might  not  have  been  altoge- 
ther fo  improper;  for  Lime  will  form  a 
foluble  Salt  with  either  of  thefe  Acids  ; 
and  Boracic  Acid  is  very  foluble  in  wa- 
ter. Hence  Solution,  in  its  prefent 
fenfe,  had  not  been  exceptionable.  But 
Chalk  confifts  of  Carbonic  Acid  and 
Lime.  Suppofing  the  Acid,  which  the 
translator  meant,  to  have  been  one  of 
thofe,  which  form  a foluble  Salt  with 
lime,  the  Lime  would  have  been  diffolv- 
ed.  But  the  Carbonic  Acid,  which  can 
be  diffolved  in  water  only,  as  i to  1 12, 
muft  have  efcaped  in  the  hate  of  Gas  ; 
therefore  not  only  the  Chalk  was  not 

be  offended  at  any  remarks  that  regard  the  lan° 
guage  as  Englifh. 

* 1 ufe  this  term  hypothetically  for  the  prefent 
purpofe. 

I 2 
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diffolved  in  the  Acid,  but  not  even  the 
elements  of  the  Chalk  were  prefent  in 
the  folution.  The  only  fubftance  we 
know  of,  which  can  hold  Chalk  in  fo- 
lution, is  Carbonic  Acid.  Solution 
of  Silver  is  not  fo  improper  an  ex- 
preilion,  as  Solution  of  Chalk,  or 
Solution  of  Borate  of  Lime,  in 
Nitric  or  Muriatic  Acid.  l;or,  in  a 
folution  of  Silver,  at  leaft,  the  metal 
has  net  been  deprived  of  any  of  its 
conftituent  parts  ; but  rather  acquires 
than  lofes.  Although  it  be  diffclved 
with  addition,  it  is  diiTolved  entire  ; 
whereas  even  Borate  of  Lime,  when 
diffolved  in  Nitric  or  Muriatic  Acid, 
undergoes  decompofition  ; and  its  ele- 
ments are  held  in  folution,  not  as  Bo- 
rate of  Lime,  but  as  feparate  elements. 

I know  very  well,  that  the  tranfla- 
tor  has  not  ufed  the  exadt  expreflion  of 
a Solution  of  Chalk  in  Nitric 
or  Muriatic  Acid  j but,  from  the 
6 tenor 
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tenor  of  the  phrafe,  and  the  chemical 
principles  it  contains,  it  is  evident, 
that  he  meant  a foliation  of  Chalk  in 
feme  of  the  flrong  Acids.  1 have 
quoted  the  fentence  at  full  length  in 
Chap.  III. 

I have  known  great  confufion  to  a- 
rife  from  the  indiferiminate  ufe  oi  the 
words  Detonation,  Culmination, 
Deflagration,  and  their  analogous 
verbs.  TL  here  is  little  or  no  real  dilig- 
ence between  Detonation  and  Djl- 
mination  ; or  rather  1‘  u lmin a- 
tion  feems  to  be  a metaphorical  term 
in  this  cafe,  expreffing  nearly  the  tame 
thing  as  Detonation.  But  Defla- 
gration is  totally  different.  Deto- 
nation and  Culmination  are  ac- 
companied by  noile,  and  are  inftan- 
taneous.  Deflagration  may  be 
accompanied  by  noife,  but  not  io  quick 
or  fo  loud  ; and  flame  is  a quality,  in  re- 
parable from  Deflagration.  Ibis 

J 3 
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may  be  better  explained  by  example. 
A mixture  of  Sulphur,  Charcoal,  and 
Nitre  of  Potafh,  detonates  in  clofe 
veflels.  A mixture  of  Sulphur  and 
Hyperoxygenized  Muriate  of  Silver 
produces  a violent  Detonation  bv 
very  flight  preffure.  Nitric  Acid,  pour- 
ed upon  Oil  of  Turpentine,  defla- 
grates. Yet,  I have  heard  this  mif- 
take  repeated  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  a public  and  very  elaborate  lec- 
ture on  exploding  mixtures.  Cuftom 
feems  to  have  eftablifhed  a diftinc- 
tion  between  a fulminating  and  a 
detonating  fubftance.  Thus  we 
moft  frequently  hear  of  fulmina- 
ting Gold,  of  fulminating  Sil- 
ver, of  fulminating  Mercury. 
They  are  fulminating  per  fe.  But 
Gunpowder  is  a detonating  mixture  ; 
and  Nitre  is  a fait,  capable  of  forming  a 
detonating  mixture.  This  application  of 
the  term  is  not,  however,  without  its  ex- 
ceptions, 
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ceptions,  asPoLVis  fulminans  ; and 
feems  rather  founded  upon  habit,  than 
upon  the  intrinfic  import  of  the  words. 

Another  impropriety,  which  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  in  French,  and  hill 
more,  in  Englifh  authors,  is  the  ufe  of 
epithets  to  defign  a pure  and  hmple 
fubftance.  Formerly  no  diftinflion 
was  made  between  a fimple  and  a 
compound,  a pure  or  an  impure  body. 
It  was  indeed  hardly  known  in  what 
the  difference  confided  ; and,  although 
we  cannot,  even  now,  affert,  that  we 
have  attained  unqueftionable  know- 
ledge, yet  we  are  much  further  ad- 
vanced than  our  predeceffors  ; and  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  does  reach,  or  as 
far  as  we  fuppofe  it  to  reach,  concern- 
ing the  true  nature  of  chemical  bodies, 
we  may  adopt  correct  expreffions. 

To  fhow  the  ufeleffnefs  of  epithets, 
I (hall  choofe  a term,  which  we  feldom 
find  ufed  without  that  burden ; and  if 
I can  fhow  that  epithets  are  ufelefs, 
i 4 1 fir  all 
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I /hall  by  that  prove  them  to  be  preju- 
dicial ; as  more  words  than  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceftary  tend  only  to  overload 
difeourie.  Caustic  Potash,  Pure 
Potash,  Berthollet’s  Potash, 
1 °TASH  PURIFIpD  by  Alcohol,  are 
f11  ufed  t0  denote  Potash.  Potafh, 
il1  the  Prcfent  of  chemical  know-’ 
Pdge,  is  a fimple  body  ; and,  if  pre- 
pared by  proper  methods,  is  a pure, 
homogeneous,  uniform  fubftance.  It 
has  the  property  of  being  cauftic  ; and 
hence  it  bears  the  epithet. 

^llt  epithets  are  either  expletives, 
or  are  uied  to  fpecify.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  they  tend  to  mark  a diftincftion, 
as  it  were,  between  that  portion  of  the 
fubftance,  to  which  they  are  prefixed, 
and  another  portion,  which  does  not 
partake  the  quality  they  imply.  Hence 
\ve  it  ight  fuppofe,  that  there  are  two 
°+  Potafh,  one  cauftic,  and  the 
ojn.r  not.  But  caufticity  is  a fine  qua 


non 
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non  of  Potafh  ; therefore,  in  this  fenfe, 
the  epithet  Caustic  is  ill  applied. 

Potalh,  as  1 have  faid,  is,  when  pro- 
perly prepared,  a pure  and  fimple  iub- 
flance.  It  does  not  contain  any  hete- 
rogeneous mixture,  and  needs  no 
epithet  to  defign  the  abfence  oi  any 
other  body.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes.  Potash.  But  there  cannot 
be  Potalh  purer  than  Potalh,  which 
contains  nothing  elfe.  Pure  therefore 
is  tautology.  Bertiiollet’s  Pot- 
ash,Potash  purified  by  Alcohol, 
turn  a little  upon  the  ideas,  that  gave 
rife  to  Glauber  Salts,  Sal  Silvii,, 
&c.  and  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  a 
philofophical  fyftem  of  language. 

In  Chap.  III.  I have  rather  antici- 
pated what  fhould  come:  with  more 
propriety  here ; but  1 was  defirous  to 
eftablifh  this  principle  in  as  early  a part 
of  the  work  as  poffible.  The  term, 
which  I then  confidered  chiefly,  was 
i 5 Regulini 
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Reguline,  as  applied  to  metals.  As 
it  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to  extend  the 
obfervation,  I fhall  apply  it,  at  prefent, 
more  fully  to  the  word  I have  juft  been 
confidering. 

The  neceffity  of  prefixing  an  epi- 
thet to  Potash  arofe  from  too  general 
an  application  of  the  original  word 
Potash.  Without  mentioning  the 
multitude  of  fubftances,  defigned  by 
that  word,  in  common  language,  it  is 
ufed,  in  works  upon  fcientific  chemif- 
try,  to  denote  many,  not  one  of  which 
is  Potash,  in  its  proper  fenfe.  Lapis 
Caufticus  is  one  of  t'hofe  iubftances. 
Dantzic  and  American  Potafh  are 
called  Potash  ; and  Salt  of  Tartar  alfo 
is  known  by  that  name.  Lapis  Cauf- 
ticus is  prepared  by  digefting  together 
a folution  of  Dantzic  or  American 
Potafh,  or  of  Salt  of  Tartar  and  Lime, 
wafhing  the  Lime  well  upon  a filter, 
and  evaporating  the  liquor.  Then,  in 

order 
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order  to  abforb  whatever  Carbonic  Acid 
might  be  attracted  by  the  mafs,  apo- 
thecaries add  a little  Lime.  This  is  a 
very  excellent  precaution  for  chirur- 
gical  ufes,  but  renders  the  mixture  to- 
tally  unfit  forchemiftry.  Lapis  Cauf- 
ticus  is  indeed  more  impure  than  even 
Dantzic  Potafh,  or  than  Salt  of  Tartar. 
Yet  this  fubftance,  if  it  has  never  afpir- 
ed  to  the  epithet  of  Pure,  ufurped  that 
of  Cauftic  ; and  this  is  an  honorable 
diftin&ion  among  Alkalis.  Dantzic 
Potafh  contains  Sulphate,  Muriate,  and 
Carbonate,  of  Potafh  ; Potafh,  which 
holds  in  folution  Silica,  Alumina,  and 
Manganefe.  To  thefe  I may  add  Iron. 
Yet  this  fubftance  is  frequently  termed 
Potafh.  Salt  of  Tartar  contains  nearly 
as  many  heterogeneous  fubftances,  but, 
if  we  except  Carbonate  of  Potafh,  not 
in  fo  large  a proportion.  The  impro- 
priety of  applying  the  name  of  a pure 
and  homogeneous  fubftance  to  fuch 
i 6 impure 
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impure  and  heterogeneous  mixtures 
mud  be  very  driking.  However,  that 
improper  mode  of  expredion  did  exitt; 
and  from  it  arofe  the  neceility  of  apply- 
ing an  epithet  to  the  original  word,  ufed 
to  exprels  the  fimple  fubdance. 

Behdes  the  impropriety  in  this  point 
of  view,  I have,  in  Chap.  III.  given  an 
example  of  the  inaccuracies,  that  may 
arile  from  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of 
fimple  words  to  denote  impure  fub- 
flances. 

In  the  works  of  many  authors,  who 
have  fully  adopted  both  the  newr  theory 
and  the  new  nomenclature,  we  find,  that 
the  new  terms  are  not  invariably  ufed; 
and  the  apparent  contradiction,  in  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  thofe 
chemids,  is  not  qualified  by  any  pal- 
liative phrafe.  Monotony  ihould  be 
avoided  in  writing ; and  dyle  will  be 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  variety  of 
expredioa.  The  remembrance  of  the 

old 
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old  terms  too  will,  by  this  means,  be 
awakened  in  the  mind  ; and  the  appre- 
henfion  of  their  becoming  oblolete  will 
be  removed,  by  our  meeting  with  them 
occaiion dly.  However,  an  immode- 
rate ufe  of  rhe  antient  chemical  terms 
implies,  at  bed,  but  a partial  approbation 
of  the  new ; and,  it  authors  were  to 
perfevere  in  the  pra&ice,  the  new  terms, 
rather  than  the  old,  fhould  excite  our 
fears  for  their  becoming  obfolete.  As 
I have  already  faid,  and  will  repeat,  that 
there  are  certain  advantages  attending 
the  occalional  introduction  of  the  terms, 
I fhall  not  be  fufpected  of  partiality, 
if  1 offer  the  following  reftridtions,  to 
put  chemifts  on  their  guard  againft  their 
frequent  repetition. 

The  old  terms  fhould  never  be  ufed, 
except  in  quoting  an  author,  who  for- 
merly ufed  them;  or,  if  in  an  original 
work,  to  avoid  repetition. 


It 
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It  fhould  always  appear  moft  dearly, 
that  they  are  ufed  with  the  confcioufnefs 
of  their  being  old  terms;  and  they 
fhould  be  accompanied  by  a palliative 
phrafe,  to  fignify,  that  they  are  not  in 
thorough  eftimation.  With  thefe  pre- 
cautions, they  may  be  fometimes  intro- 
duced with  advantage. 

Orthography  and  Orthoepy  are  no 
ineonfiderable  parts  of  language.  And 
although  philofophers  may  be  content- 
ed with  expreflions,  that  are  merely  ac- 
curate, they  are  not  to  neglect  any  thing, 
that  can  confer  a grace  upon  their  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Pearfon  has  fo  well  point- 
ed out  the  moft  ufual  errors  of  this 
kind,  that  I {hall  follow  his  lift  of 
words ; and  mult  add  the  reafons,  which 
have  led  me  to  the  mode  of  writing  or 
pronouncing,  which  I propofe. 

Calorique,  for  Caloric,  is  French, 
and  not  required  by  any  neceility,  that  I 
can  difeover. 
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OXIGEN*,  OxiGENE,  OXYGENE,  for 
Oxygen.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  c£vg  and  yevopcti ; u is  repre- 
fented  in  modern  languages  by  y.  The 
French  go  fo  far  as  to  call  the  latter  the 
Greek  i.  As  to  the  omiffion  of  the  e, 
at  the  end  of  the  laft  fyllable,  I am  not 
quite  fo  fatisfied.  I fhall  expofe  my 
doubts  in  fpeaking  of  another  termina- 
tion. 

The  fame  oblervations  apply  to  Hi- 
drogen,  and  Hidrogene,  for  Hy- 
drogen. 

Oxid,  Oxyde,  Ox  yd,  are  improper 
for  Oxide.  This  word  is  derived  from 
c'^vg  and  itiog.  It  is  therefore  Oxide:  the 
laft  fyllable  of  the  former  word  being 
omitted,  the  s of  the  i'econd  fyllable  is 
fuppreifed  ; but,  as  Dr.  Pearfon  properly 

* I am  forry  to  find  that  I do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  NicLolfon,  who  generally  ales  the  i inltead 
of  the  y. 
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obferves,  might  have  been  allowed  to 
remain. 

Azot  for  Azote  is  alfo  faultv. 

The  author  of  the  chemical  part  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  fays,  that 
he  has  wr'rten  Sui.phat,  N’itrat, 
Mur  i at,  &c  iidfead  of  '.ulphate, 
Nitrate,  Muriate,  &c.  becaufe  lie 
thinks,  that  the  orviffion  of  the  e makes 
the  found  of  me  a more  congenial  to  the 
Englifh  language.  1 am  lorry  to  differ 
from  this  author  with  regard  to  his 
mode  of  orthography.  Englifh  is  per- 
haps the  only  language,  in  which  the 
long  flender  found  of  a is  inherent  and 
natural.  I mean  rhe  found,  produced 
by  a filent  e at  the  end  of  'he  fyllable, 
as  in  hate,  face,  d are,  &c.  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  the  (hurt  grammar,  prefixed 
to  his  dictionary,  fays,  that  Erpenius,  in 
his  Arabic  Grammar,  very  juftly  calls 
this  found  a Anglicum  cum  e miftum, 

as 
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as  having  a middle  found  between  the 
open  a and  the  e.  If  the  word  be 
written  Sulphat,  and  if  rhe  accent  be 
thrown  upon  the  fecond  fyliable,  it  muft 
be  pronounced  Sulphat,  and  we  {hall 
have  the  fhort  found  of  the  kalian  a, 
as  in  fat,  hat  ; which  is  the  very  re- 
verie of  the  true  Engliih  a.  The  one 
is  long  and  ilender;  the  other,  lhort 
and  broad,  li  the  accent  in  Sulphat 
be  laid  upon  the  fir  ft  fyliable,  the  a in 
Phat  hardly  retains  the  force  of  a,  but 
feems  to  aiiume  a peculiar  iound*.  If 

I have  often  been  aftonifhed  that  this  found, 
which  recurs  fo  often  in  Englifh  words,  has  not 
been  noticed  by  any  even  of  our  late  Orthoepifts. 
Mr.  Walker,  who  has  given  many  delicate  (hades 
in  the  found  of  this  vowel,  has  not  noticed  this 
particular  one  In  the  word  Cravat,  for  in. 
ftance,  he  gives  the  4 th  found  of  a to  the  a in  the 
fecoud  fyliable,  as,  fa  r ; but  he  could  do  no  more, 
were  the  accent  on  the  2d  fvllable.  However,  a 
delicate  ear  will  perceive  a difference  in  the  Iarter 
A,  when  the  accent  is  placed  011  the  hrd,  and  when 
it  is  placed  on  the  latter  fyliable. 


the 
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the  accent  be  laid  upon  the  2d  fyllable 
of  Sulphate,  then  the  a enjoys  the 
full  privilege  of  its  Englifh  origin.  If 
the  accent  be  placed  on  the  firft  fyllable, 
the  found  of  the  A in  the  fecond  fyl- 
lable is  a little  modified,  but  ftill  it  is  ra- 
dically the  long  flender  found.  If  it  be 
not  pronounced  quite  fo  long  as  in 
face,  it  will  have  the  force  of  the  A in 
dedicate,  or,  at  leaft,  of  that  in  de- 
licate* Therefore,  in  itsufual  and 
proper  mode  of  pronunciation,  which 
is  Sulphate,  the  found  of  the  a,  fol- 
lowed by  a filent  e,  at  the  end  of  the 
fyllable,  is  much  more  congenial  to  the 
Englifh  language,  than  when  it  is  omit- 
ted. 

For  a fimilar  reafon,  I would  con- 
tend for  the  final  E in  Azote  ; and  I 
am  not  very  certain,  whether  that  of 

* Thefe  diftin&ions  are  extremely  well  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Principles  of  Englifh 
Pronunciation,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary. 

Hydro- 
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Hydrogen  fliould  not  be  preferved. 
However  in  words,  which  terminate  in 
ene,  the  lad  is  always  the  accented 
fy liable.  We  have  but  two  exceptions 
in  Englifh,  Damascene  and  Gan- 
grene. Whereas  all  words,  ending  in 
en,  preceded  by  a confonant,  are  accent- 
ed on  the  fil'd  fy  liable.  Amen  and 
Agen  are  the  only  exceptions.  As  the 
word  is  Hy'drogen,  and  not  Hydro- 
Ge'n,  there  may  be  lefs  reafon  for  pre- 
ferving  the  final  e,  than  for  preferving 
that  in  Sulphate  and  in  Azote. 

Dr.  Pearfon  prefers  to  write  the  word 
Gas,  indead  of  G az;  andadds,  that 
it  is  on  account  of  a word  in  the 
French  language,  pronounced  as  Gas 
would  be  in  French,  that  the  French 
have  adopted  the  z,  indead  of  the  s,  in 
their  word  Gaz.  This  other  word 
Dr.  Pearfon  does  not  mention ; but 
fays,  in  another  place,  that  it  has  a very 
indelicate  meaning. 


The 
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The  only  wnrd,  which  at  all  comes 
under  this  defcription,  is  Garce,  the 
iignification  of  which  is  not  indeed  very- 
delicate.  But  as  to  the  pronunciation, 

I muff  differ  from  the  Doctor.  The 
Englifh,  in  general,  do  not,  in  fpeaking 
their  own  language,  lay  the  fame  ftreis 
upon  the  letter  R,  or  pronounce  it  with 
fo  much  vehemence,  as  the  French. 
And  few  perfons  acquire  the  delicate 
(hades  of  pronunciation  in  any  foreign 
language.  The  E muet  is  one  of  the 
charadleriftic  features  in  the  peculiarpro- 
nunciation  of  the  French  ; and  which, 
in  the  mouth  of  a native,  contributes 
much  to  the  variety  and  perfpicuity  of 
the  language*  It  is  even  one  of  the 
fu  amental  fources  of  harmony  ia 
French  verfihcation  ; and  a found  which, 
when  uttered  as  it  fhould  be,  deflroys 
the  monotony,  that  prevails  in  French 
poetry,  when  fpoken  by  any  but  a well 
educated  Frenchman*  Making  thcle 

two 
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two  deductions  from  the  lawful  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  Garce,  we 
fhall  have  a found,  rhyming  nearly  with 
our  word  Pass,  as  Gass  This  in- 
deed is  not  unlike  what  would  be  the 
French  mode  of  faying  Gas.  But 
then  it  is  the  Englilh,  and  not  the 
French,  pronunciation  of  Garce;  fo 
that  it  cannot  fupport  Dr.  Pearfon’s 
argument  with  Dim efs.  I believe  the 
French  write  Gaz,  becaufe  they  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  the  manner,  in  which  it 
was  written  by  the  firft,  who  ufed  the 
word. 

Throughout  this  ETay,  I have  parti- 
cularly avoided  introducing  any  new 
name,  or  pointing  out  any  word,  that 
might  be  adopted  to  denote  any  of  thofe 
fubitances,  which  i.  have  thought  not  to 
bear  fuch  denominations,  as  the  fyllera 
would  have  given  to  them  in  its  IFr'uft- 
eft  feme.  Indeed,  when  I have  taken 
notice  of  faulty  appellations,  I have 


never 
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never  fuggefted  a change,  unlefs  where 
the  rules  themfelves  moft  ftrikingly 
pointed  out  the  appropriate  terra.  I do 
not  think  it  in  the  power  of  any  one 
man  to  embrace  the  whole  fyftem  with 
equal  clearnefs  ; nor,  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  has  he  a right  to  propofe  to  the 
reft  of  the  learned  world  a vocabulary 
of  his  own  invention.  Vv  e cannot  hope, 
that  a fyftem  of  names  will  be  adopted, 
unlefs  it  bears  the  ftamp  of  weighty 
authority,  and  the  approbation  of  re- 
fpedlable  numbers.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty,  that  the  nomenclature  of 
Lavoifier  gained  ground;  and  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  it  might  yet  meet 
with  oppofition.  When  it  was  propofed, 
a great  change  had  taken  place  in  philo- 
fophical  opinions;  and, before  the  minds 
of  men  were  fixed,  as  to  their  chemi- 
cal tenets,  thofe,  who  wrere  inclined  to 
the  new  theory,  embraced  the  new  no- 
menclature. Improvements  have  been 
0 gradual 
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gradual  fince  that  time,  and  therefore 
lefs  perceptible,  unlefs  by  an  historical 
retrofpeft. 

Some  will  think  it  Strange  to  hear  it 
aflerted,  that  the  nomenclature,  in  its 
prelent  State,  does  not  accomplish  much 
more  than  half  the  objeft  originally 
intended.  However,  this  is  rigidly 
true  ; tor  the  improvements  in  nomen- 
clature have  not  kept  pace  with  its 
wants.  It  has  remained  Stationary  in 
tome  cafes ; has  been  retrograde  in 
others ; but,  in  all,  has  been  outstripped 
by  the  rapidity  of  difeoveries. 

ChemiStry  is  now  in  a State,  that  de- 
mands a revifion  of  the  nomenclature. 
Difeoveries  have  been  made,  and  fre- 
quently their  authors  have  not  known 
how  to  name  them.  The  new  theory 
has  been  proved ; and  its  principles 
have  been  found  good.  The  objeft 
therefore,  in  fuch  a revifion,  would  be  to 
eSbabliSh  and  extend  the  principles  in  a 


manner 
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manner,  that  would  leave  no  room  for 
arbitrary  nomination. 

For  this  purpofe,  a felecl  number  of 
chemifts  fhould  be  deputed  with  full 
powers.  It  would  be  of  little  cr  me- 
quence  in  what  language  the  terms 
fhould  be  originally  propofed ; as  the 
very  firlF  idea  of  the  new  nomenclature 
is,  that  it  fhould  be  taken  from  a dead 
language,  in  order  to  render  it  univer- 
fal  ; and  fubjed,  not  to  capricious 
change,  but  to  modifications,  founded 
upon  reafon. 

The  perfons  chofen  fhould  be  che- 
mifts  ; chemifts  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of 
the  word  ; perfons,  who  every  day 
find  the  advantages  of  the  prefent  no- 
menclature, and  who  every  day  feel  its 
imperfections.  It  is  not  very  neceffary, 
that  they  fhould  have  read  Condillac 
or  other  authors,  who  tell  us  why  we 
make  u e of  words.  If  they  are  men 

of  letters  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 

chemifts, 
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chemifts,  it  may,  in  fomc  refpe&s,  be 
ufeful.  But,  above  all,  let  them  not  be 
men  of  letters,  ignorant  of  chemiftry. 
In  the  nomenclature  of  a fcience,  it  is 
not  the  tafte  of  the  literary  man,  but 
the  wants  of  the  philolopher,  that  are 
to  be  confidered.  The  latter  is  to  be 
the  creator  and  the  regulator  of  the 
language  ; the  former  may  be  confider- 
ed as  little  more  than  a livino-  lexicon 
and  a living  profody.  The  philolopher 
is  to  have  unbounded  jurifdi&ion  as  to 
the  fabrication  of  derivatives;  but  the 
man  of  letters  is  to  check  him,  if  he 
would  attribute  to  an  original  word  an 
import,  different  from  the  true  fignifi- 
cation.  The  philofopher  can  aflame  no 
right  to  tranfkite  o^vg  by  fweet ; and  the 
man  of  letters  mull  not  be  difcontented, 
if,  in  fome  few  terms  of  a fy  hematic  (cri- 
es, euphony  is  a little  difregarded  to  pre- 
serve the  fymmetry  of  principles.  The 
utmoft  that  can  be  allowed  to  the  fcho- 

K Jar 
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lar  is  to  propofe  a term,  if  he  be  called 
upon  fo  to  do  ; but  approbation  or  re- 
jection, without  appeal,  belongs  to  the 
philofoplier. 

In  the  formation  of  thofe  terms, 
which  are  not  common  both  to  chemi- 
cal and  vulgar  language,  the  philofopher 
has  fcope  for  improvement.  He  may 
ranfack  the  dead  languages  with  free- 
dom, and  bring  again  into  ufe  the  terms, 
employed  by  Greek  and  Roman  lages. 
It  is  a contribution  which  they  owe 
him,  and  which,  he  would  be  in  fault, 
if  he  rejected.  The  dead  languages  are 
a permanent  key,  which  equally,  in 
every  country,  opens  to  the  poiTelTor  the 
entrance  to  whatever  is  learned  in  foci- 
ety  ; and,  before  the  ftudv  of  fcience, 
the  Liter cv  Humamares  have  fmoothed 
every  difficulty,  that  could  render 
Greek  or  Latin  an  objeCt  ion  able  fotirce 
of  philofophic  language.  So  far  from 
throwing  ridicule  upon  the  French  Ne- 
q ologifts, 
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ologifts,  for  having  derived  the  greater 
part  or  the  new  terms  from  Rome  and 
Athens,  we  muft  confefs,  that  they  have 
fiiown  great  judgement,  and  unufual 
impartiality,  in  turning  to  languages  fo 
generally  underftood.  1 repeat  impar- 
tiality; and  I might  add  complaifance  ; 
for.,  their  own  language  being  the  mo  ft 
generally  fpoken  of  the  living  languages, 
they  might  have  pleaded  its  univerla- 
lity,  in  favour  of  any  terms  which  it 
might  have  afforded,  or  which  they 
might  have  propofed.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  might,  in  fome  very  flight 
degree,  have  facilitated  the  fhulv  of 
chemiftry  in  France;  but  other  nations 
would  have  been  excluded  from  the  be- 
nefits of  the  nomenclature.  Although 
the  introduction  of  new  terms,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  a little  different 
in  found  from  thofe,  to  which  wc 
have  been  accuftomcd,  he  hazardous, 
yet  novelty  is  an  objection,  which 

K 2 
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every  day  diminifhes.  There  are  few 
words,  which,  after  being  feme  time 
tolerated  as  aliens,  don  ot  render  them- 
felves  fo  ufeful  in  a language  as,  at 
length,  to  become  naturalized  in  their 
own  right.  In  fuch  words  or  names, 
therefore,  as  are  peculiar  to  chemiftry, 
I would  have  the  chemill  know'  no  ju- 
rifdiddon  above  his  own.  And  the 
only  reftriction  1 would  lay  him  under 
is,  that  he  fhould  ufe  the  radical  words, 
already  exifting,  in  their  prefent  figni- 
fication  ; but  I would  leave  him  abio- 
lute,  as  to  the  fuperftructure  of  his  che- 
mical feries. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that,  in  fuch  terms  as  approach 
the  neareft  to  common  language,  the 
philofopher  cannot  plead  an  exemption 
from  common  forms.  He  muft  take 
but  fmall  liberties  in  the  adoption  o 
new’  words,  which  are  not,  or  may  not 
be  faneftioned  by  general  ufe,  and  muft 

not 
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not  alter  thofe  already  adopted  in  his 
language. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  again  ft 
the  prefent  names,  taken  individually, 
is  the  uncouthnefs  of  their  found,  to- 
gether with  a general  difregard  to  eu- 
phony. But  this  objection  will  admit 
of  two  anfwers. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  may  be  worth 
conlidering  what  is  the  attention,  which 
euphony  deferves  in  a fyftem  of  feien- 
tific  nomenclature.  In  the  next  place, 
of  all  the  fciences,  which  derive  their 
names  from  the  dead  languages,  che- 
miftry  is  that,  which  has  introduced 
the  fmalleft  number  of  ill-founding 
terms  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  antient  nomenclature  was  net 
ftill  more  cacophonous. 

To  decide  upon  the  firft  of  thefe 
points,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider 
the  object  of  the  prefent  chemical  no- 
k 3 menclature, 
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menclature,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  conftructed. 

The  leading  principle,  upon  which 
the  prefent  fyftem.  of  chemical  nomen- 
clature is  formed,  is  fuch  a connection 
between  the  nature  and  the  names  oi 
fubftances,  that,  as  foon  as  the  one  is 
known,  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
muft  follow.  Not  only  the  name  of 
the  fubftance,  taken  individually,  muft 
ccrrefpond  with  its  nature  ; but  the  re- 
lation of  all  bodies,  one  to  the  other, 
muft  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  a lumi- 
nous feries  of  words,  derived  from  the 
radical  term,  and  dependent  on  the 
changes  of  fupercompofition  of  the 
radical  fubftance.  Thus  ous,  for  the 
fir  ft  degree  of  acidification  ; ic,  for  the 
fecond ; ite,  for  the  ialts  formed  by 
the  former  acid  ; ate,  for  thofe  formed 
by  the  latter  ; uret,  for  the  combina- 
tion of  combuftible  bodies,  one  with 

the 
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the  other,  Sec.  are  the  appropriate  tli- 
ttinctive  terminations  ot  the  changes, 
through  which  a fimple  acidifiable  ra- 
dical may  pafs.  "1  he  object  ot  this 
and  iimilar  feries  is  to  facilitate  the  ftucly 
of  the  fcience ; and  l have  related,  in 
Chap.  VIII,  the  obfervations  I had  an 
opportunity  of  making  as  to  their  luccefs. 
This  language  then  is  deviled  for  che* 
mitts  ; is  to  be  fpoken  by  its  profettors  ; 
is  not  only  to  be  intelligible,  but  even 
ratiocinative,  to  ftudents.  It  is  not  a 
language  for  poets  or  mulicians  ; it  is 
not  to  be  moulded  into  metre,  or  tor- 
tured into  fong.  A little  cacophony 
may  therefore  be  tolerated  by  philofo- 
phers,  in  favor  of  perfpicuity.  And, 
as  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  I do  not 
fuppofe,  that  any  perfon  was  ever  yet 
difeouraged  from  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry, 
by  the  harfhnefs  of  its  new  names. 

Yet  philofophers  thcmfelves  are,  in 
fome  cafes,  inclined  to  pay  too  much  at- 

k 4 tention 
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tention  to  euphony.  There  are  a few 
terms,  which,  in  the  French  fyftem, 
deviate  a little  from  rule.  I fhall  give 
one  or  two  inftances,  not  becaufe  I wifh 
on  my  own  authority  to  fupport  the 
adoption  of  cacophonous  words,  though 
truly  fyflematic,  but  becaufe  I think  it 
fair  to  ftate,  that  fome  attention  has 
been  paid  to  euphony. 

Ur e t is  the  termination,  ufed  to  de- 
note the  combinations  of  limple  com- 
bultible  bodies.  Therefore  Carbu- 
ret is  the  combination  of  Charcoal 
with  a combuftible  body.  Phosphu- 
ret,  that  of  Phoiphorus.  Thefe  terms, 
aa  i before  obferved,  are  contractions  of 
Carbon-uret,  Phosphcr-uret.  — 
Kydrog  en  is  capable  of  entering  into 
a combination  fomething  fimilar;  as  is 
alio  Nitrogen.  Thus  Ammonia  is 
a combination  of  Hydrogen  and  Nitro- 
gen. If  the  principles  of  the  nomen- 
clature had  been  followed  in  this  in- 

ftance, 
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fiance,  Ammonia  would  have  been 
termed  either  Hydrog-uret  of  Ni- 
trogen, or  Nitrog-uret  of  Hy- 
drogen. 

In  another  cafe,  Hydrogen  can  com- 
bine with  Sulphur  in  two  different  de- 
grees, and  both  thefe  combinations  of 
Hydrogen  and  Sulphur  can  unite  with 
Earths  and  Alkalis.  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  is  the  name,  by  which  one 
of  the  combinations  of  Sulphur  and 
Hydrogen  is  properly  defignated.  Hy- 
droguretted  Sulphur  is  the  legiti- 
mate denomination  of  the  other.  The 
former  of  thefe,  combined  with  an  alka- 
li, as  Potafh,  for  example,  is  Sulphu- 
retted Hydroguret  of  Potash. 
That  of  the  latter  is  Hydroguretted 
Sulpiiurkt  of  Potafh.  And  this  is 
the  feries  of  names,  which  I declined 
mentioning  in  Chap.  VI 1 1,  till  I had  offer- 
ed a few  reflections  upon  euphony. 

K5  / 
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term  Hydruret  is  totally  improper 
for  reafons  already  expofed. 

Hydroguretted  Sulphuret  is 
certainly  an  unwieldy  found,  perhaps 
the  mod;  uncouth  of  the  nomenclature  ; 
but  I do  not  contend,  that  it  is  not  ca- 
cophonous. I fay,  that  it  is  the  name 
pointed  out  by  the  principles  of  the 
fyftematic  nomenclature. 

Yet,  if  we  examine  the  terms  of  the 
other  fciences,  we  fhall  find  them  to  be 
even  lei's  melodious  ; and  certainly  not 
more  lignificant  or  juft.  In  Medicine, 
the  clafs  Pyrexia,  order  Phlegmafia, 
many  of  the  names  of  which  end  in  itis, 
is  the  only  attempt  at  regular  nomencla- 
ture. Although  it  be  methodically  ar- 
ranged, the  names  of  the  fpecies  and 
varieties  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
harmony  of  found  ; and  this  clals  is,  by 
no  means,  the  lead  o fieri  live  for  the 
.hardmefs  of  its  names.  In  Anatomy, 
^ the 
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the  Sterno-cleido- m astoideus  is 
one  of  the  belt  named  mufcles  of  the 
human  body  ; but  no  perfon  will  fay, 
thatthefound  is  more  melodious  than 
any  of  the  chemical  names. 

The  Greek  terms  in  the  Mathema- 
tics are  full  as  refractory  to  the  organs 
of  fpeech  ; and  the  foreign  terms  of  the 
Law  are  not  lefs  inharmonious,  though 
much  lefs  intelligible,  than  the  molt  un- 
couth of  the  Chemical  Nomenclature. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I think  that 
the  imputation  of  cacophony  is  ill- 
founded  ; that  euphony  is  a much  lefs 
important  objeCt,  in  a feientihc  lan- 
guage, than  precifion  and  fy hematic  con- 
nection ; and  that  perhaps  it  had  been 
better  for  Chemiitry,  if,  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  new  nomenclature,  the  rod 
of  its  tutelary  deity  had,  a little  oftener, 
put  to  fleep  the  god  of  the  lyre. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CHEMICAL  SIGNS. 

M athematici ans  and  aftronomers 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  a iyftem 
of  language,  underflood  by  the  learned 
in  all  nations.  And  chemifts  have 
found  it  convenient,  for  the  purpoles 
of  univerfal  communication,  to  denote, 
by  certain  figns  independent  of  lan- 
guage, the  fub dances  upon  which  they 
operate.  The  advantages  of  overcom- 
ing the  obftacles,  arifmg  from  diver- 

O 

fity  of  tongues,  mud  be  evident  to  all. 
1 {hall  not  therefore  attempt  to  point 
them  out  at  length  ; but  {hall  proceed 
to  confider  the  principles,  according  to 
which  the  new  fyftem  of  chemical 
hens  appears  to  have  been  formed  ; and 
then,  to  mention  fome  inftances,  in 

which 
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which  authors,  who  have  publifhed 
upon  the  fubjea,  have  deviated  from 
the  rules,  laid  down  by  MeflTrs.  Haflen- 
fratz  and  Adet. 

The  principles  of  the  fyftem  of  Che- 
mical Signs  are  more  fiinple  and  con- 
ftant,  perhaps,  than  the  principles  of 
Chemical  Nomenclature.  13ut  many 
of  the  obfervations  I have  offered  upon 
nomenclature  may  be  applied  to  trm 
prefent  fubjea.  However,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  follow  another  order  of  ar- 
rangement, to  place  all  the  fubftances 
in  their  mod  diftina  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  confidered,  that  theie  aic 
fix  radical  fimple  figns,  and  but  fix,  to 
the  whole  fum  ol  chemical 
compounds.  I o enable  me  to  ttace 
them  in  their  feveral  modes  of  combi- 
nation, I will  confider  theie  as  iix  gc 
nera,  and  confider  the  fpecies  as  I pro- 
ceed. 
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I. 

The  firft  genus  is  a zigzag  line,  and 
is  ufed  to  denote  Light  . *T  his  genus 

contains  no  fpecies.  By  this  I do  not 
mean  to  fay,  that  the  fign  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  diverfified  into  fpecie5,  but 
that,  as  yet,  there  has  not  been  a ne- 
ceffity  to  do  lo  in  chemical  ufes. 

II. 

The  fecond  genus  is  a flraight  line, 
and  comprehends  three  fpecies,  which 
aie  particularifed  by  the  direction  of  the 
line. 

i ft  Species,  a flraight  perpendicular 
line;  Caloric  | . 

zd  Species,  a flraight  horizontal 
line;  Oxygen  — . 

jd  Species,  a flraight  line,  inclined 
from  right  to  left,  at  an  angle  of  4c- 
Azote  /. 

. -ba'IS  genus  is  not  very  methodical, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  bodies 
it  contains. 
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III. 

The  third  genus  is  a crefcent.  It 
comprehends  four  Ipecies. 

Firft  Species.  Crefcent,  with  the 
horns  inclined  towards  the  right  hand, 

Carbone 

Second  Species.  A crefcent,  the 
reverfe  of  the  former,  Hydrogen 

Third  Species.  A crefcent,  with  the 
points  upwards,  Sulphur  . 

Fourth  Species.  A crefcent,  the  re- 
verfe of  the  latter,  Phofphorus  . 

Thefe  are  the  four  fimple  combufli- 
ble  bodies.  A crefcent,  therefore,  is  the 
generic  fign  of  a fimple  combuftible 
body. 

IV. 

The  fourth  genus  is  a triangle.  Ifr 
comprehends  the  fimple  unmetallic  fa-  • 

lifiable 
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lifiable  bafes ; and  contains  two  fpecic5, 
each  of  which  is  again  fubdivided. 

Fir  ft  Species.  A triangle,  with  the 
point  upwards,  and  the  bafts  horizontal, 

the  Alkalis,  Potafh  and  Soda  A 

Second  Species.  A triangle,  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  former,  the  Earths.  V 

But  this  genus  is  not  like  the  former 
genera.  This  fign  would  have  been 
left  im perfect,  if  the  individuals  had 
not  been  pointed  out.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual is  inferted  in  the  centre  of  the 
fign  • and,  that  this  may  not  be  exclu- 
fively  confined  to  any  one  language,  it 
lias  been  propofed  to  infert  the  initial 


letter  of  the  Latin  name.  It  is  alfo  a 
rule,  that  when  the  individuals  of  the 
lame  fpecies  begin  with  the  fame  letter, 
the  fir  ft  letter  of  the  fecond  fylluble  fhall 
be  added.  This  indeed  would  be  a 
good  precaution  in  all  cafes.  Thus  we 


fhall 
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fhall  have  as  individuals  of  the  lirft  fpe- 
cies, Fotafh  Soda  Of  the 

fecond  fpecies,  Barytes  Strontia 

\^/  Lime  Magnefia  Glu- 

cine  Gadolinite  Agufline 

if  it  exifls  Alumina  \^y/  Zirco- 


V. 

The  fifth  genus  is  a circle ; and  the 
diftin&ion  made,  by  inferring  the  initial 
letter,  as  in  the  laft  genus,  being  proper- 
ly the  mark  of  the  individual,  this  ge- 
nus does  not  contain  any  fpecies  ; for, 
in  this  genus,  there  is  no  other  diftinc- 
tion.  The  individuals  are  22  in  num- 
ber ; and  are  expreffed  in  the  following 

manner:  Gold  (Au)  Platina  (Pt)  Silver 

( a ^ Mercury  Copper  (6j>)  Iron  (Fr) 

Lead 
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Lead  (P h)  Tin  Qpn)  Zinc  Q^j  Antimo- 
ny (Mj)  Bifmuth  (jd)  Cobalt  (cb)  Nic- 
kel Manganefe  (M?)  Uranium  (la) 
Titanium  (Tty  Tellurium  (Tl)  Chromi- 
um. Arfenic  (as)  Molybdena  (w) 
Tungftein  Columbium  © 


VI. 


The  fixth  genus  is  a fquare,  and  con- 
tains two  fpecies. 

Firft  Species  is  a fquare,  with  two 
lines  horizontal,  and  two  perpendicular: 


thus 


| |.  It  contains  all  the  unknown 


acidifiable  bafes,  and  the  individuals  are 
marked,  as  in  the  former  cafes,  by  the 
infertion  of  the  Latin  initial.  Thus 


Muriatic  radical  M 
Br  Fluoric  radical  To 


Boracic  radical 
• The  Vegeta- 
ble 
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ble  radicals,  though  not  pofitively  un- 
known, are  expreifed  in  this  manner, 
becaufe  they  have  not  yet  been  clafled 
and  arranged. 

Second  Species  is  a Iquare,  with  one 
point  above,  another  below,  and  one 

on  each  fide  : thus  <^>  . The  indivi- 
duals are  that  entire  fet  of  bodies,  called 
by  Fourcroy  Materiaux  immcd'uits , whe- 
ther animal  or  vegetable.  They  are 
marked,  as  exemplified  above.  Thus 

Alcohol  Ether  Oil  Gela- 


tine 


Albumen  <A 


Upon  all  the 


above  genera,  I muft  remark,  that  they 
are  not  arranged  according  to  the  exa£t 
nature  of  chemical  bodies ; for  we 
find  included,  in  the  fame  generic  fign, 
fome  fubftances,  fuch  as  Caloric  and 
Oxygen,  which  have  no  fimilarity  in 
their  nature.  But  this  rather  belongs 

to 
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to  critical  obfervaticns  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  figns,  than  to  a de- 
velopement  of  them.  It  muft  be  re- 
marked too,  that  the  figns  are  not  made 
to  undergo  all  the  changes,  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  ufes  of  che- 
miftry  have  not  yet  required,  that  fo 
much  extenfion  fhould  be  given  to  the 
variety  of  their  poffible  expreffions. 

The  above  rules  being  well  under- 
ffood,  it  will  appear,  that,  with  fix  ge- 
neric figns,  we  can  exprefs  all  the  fi  tu- 
ple fubftances  in  nature.  But  if  we 
can  exprefs  all  the  fimple  bodies,  of 
which  compounds  are  formed,  we  can, 
by  the  union  of  the  fimple  figns,  ex- 
prefs all  the  poffible  unions  ot  thefe 
fimple  bodies.  Thus,  with  fix  ligns, 
we  have  all  that  is  neceffarv  to  express 
every  chemical  body,  whether  fimple 
or  compound,  that  art  or  nature  can 
produce.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 


new 
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■new  chemical  fyftem  of  figns  is  one  of 
the  moft  complete  fy  Items  of  language, 
that  ever  was  imagined. 

If  thele  figns  are  become  thoroughly 
familiar,  it  will  be  eafy  to  combine 
them  as  we  pleale.  Having  given 
rules  for  the  fimple  figns,  I fliall  give 
iome  principles  and  fome  examples  of 
the  modes  oi  combining  them. 

There  is  no  fubftance,  that  cannot 
unite  with  Caloric.  But  moft  fubftances 
combine  with  it  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  to  undergo  a change  in  their  appear- 
ance and  confiftency : as,  Solid,  Li- 
quid, and  Gafeous.  There  are  three 
dates,  therefore,  and  it  is  neceffary  that 
all  be  feparately  pointed  out.  When  a 
fubftance  is  in  the  date  of  folidity,  it  is 
not  fuppofed  necHTary,  that  the  pre- 
fence of  any  quantity  of  combined  ca- 
loric fhould  be  manifefted  *.  Therefore 

* The  pofitions  are  not  meant  chemically 
fpeaking  ; but  are  aflumed,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  explaining  the  chemical  figns. 


none 
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none  is  expreffed  in  the  fign,  that  de- 
notes the  fubftance.  Thus  the  Lraight 
horizontal  line  denotes  Solid  Oxygen 

. In  the  Liquid,  and  in  the  Ga- 

feous  Late,  the  portion  of  combining 
Caloric  has  produced  an  effect,  in 
changing  the  Late  of  the  fubLance 
from  folid  to  liquid,  or  to  gafecus  ; Ca- 
loric muff  therefore  be  expreffed.  Thus 
two  lines  will  exprefs  Caloric  and 
Oxygen.  But  there  muL  be  a diftinc- 
tion  between  the  quantities  of  Caloric 
prefent  in  every  cafe.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  rule  is,  that  the  greater  quantities 
fhould  always  be  placed  in  the  lower 
poLtion,  and  the  i mailer  quantity  in 
the  higher.  The  Lraight  horizontal 
line,  with  the  perpendicular  above  it, 
at  one  end,  expreLes  Liquid  Oxygen  : 

thus  L-  And  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar below  it.  thus  j it  expreffes  Oxy- 
gen Gas.  The  fame  rule  prevails  for 

all  fub fauces.  Thus  we  have  Hydro- 
gen 
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gen  3 Liquid  Hydrogen  Ga- 
feous  Hydrogen  Azote  / Liquid 

Azote  1/  Gafeous  Azote  S'  and  the 

fame  with  every  fubftance  in  nature. 
Thus  far  then  we  have  the  ftates,  in 
which  bodies  are  capable  of  exifting, 
or  the  binary  compound  of  fimple  fub- 
ftances  with  Caloric. 

But  combuftible  bodies  can  combine 
with  Oxygen,  and  there  mud  be  a fign 
to  exprefs  the  refult.  Thus  Hydro- 
gen can  become  an  Oxide  of  Hydro- 
gen, and  Sulphur  can  become  acidified 
in  two  degrees.  In  general,  when  a fub- 
ftance combines  with  a finall  propor- 
tion of  Oxygen,  the  refult  is  an  Oxide; 
and  this  is  tbe  fir  ft  degree  of  combina- 
tion witn  Oxygen,  i he  fecond  degree  is 
an  Acid,  but  net  yet  carried  to  its  max- 
inum,  and  the  tnird  degree  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  ne  plus  ultra.  Thus 


we 
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we  have  Sulphu.,  Oxide  or  Sulphur, 
Sulphureous  Ac-d,  an  1 Sulphuric  Add. 
But  ad  ihefe  degrees  mult  be  marked. 
In  the  former  cale.  the  greater  quanti- 
ties always  occupy  the  lower  nlace,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a rule  without 
an  exception.  Thus  then  we  (hall 

have,  ftrft,  Sulphur  ; and  Oxygen 

which,  united  in  the  firft  degree, 

form  Oxide  of  Sulphur  . In  the 

fecond  degree,  we  fir  all  have  Sulphu- 
reous cid,  which  is  marked  by  putting 
the  fign  of  Oxygen  half  way  between 
the  Oxide  and  the  Acid  in  Ic : thus 

w-.  And  laftly,  we  fhall  have  Sul- 
phuric Acid  . But  thefe  three 

combinations  of  Oxygen  with  Sulphur 
may  exift  in  three  ftates,  as  other  bo- 
dies, Solid,  Liquid,  and  Gafeous  ; and 
thele  ftates  are  to  be  marked  in  com- 
pound as  in  ft m pic  bodies.  Liquid  Sul- 
phuric 
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phuric  Acid  will  be  marked  thus 


Liquid  Sulphureous  Acid,  thus 


and  the  Gafeous  Sulphureous  Acid, 


marking  triple  compounds  but  by  a 
threefold  union  of  the  fimple  fign. 

But  acidifiable  bodies,  when  united 
to  Oxygen,  combine  with  Earths  and 
Alkalis,  aid  form  Salts.  Thefe  there- 
fore mud  be  marked,  and  we  fhall 
have  a quadruple  combination  of  figns. 
Sulphate  of  Potafli  is  a combination  of 
Sulphur  and  Oxygen  with  Potafli ; 
and,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  in  fufion, 
we  muff  exprels  Caloric,  as  united  to 
the  whole.  Potafli  is  a triangle,  with  the 
point  upwards,  and  the  Latin  initial  in 
the  centre  ; Sulphur,  a half  moon  open 
above  ; Oxygen,  a horizontal  ftraight 
line.  Its  place  for  the  Acid  in  a Sul- 
phate being  the  Acid  in  ic,  is  below. 
Therefore,  thus  combined,  we  fhall 


We  have  no  method  of 


L 


have 
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have  /\^  j and  the  ftatc,  with  regard 
to  Caloric,  is  Solid  as  above  ; or  Liquid 


or  Gafeous 


The  Metals  can  be  either  in  the  me- 
tallic (late  or  oxidized.  The  fimple 
circle  is  the  generic  fign,  with  the  La- 
tin initial  for  the  individual.  Bumf 
oxidized,  they  atTume  the  fign  of  Ox- 
ygen in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
oxidizable  bodies.  T hus  Oxice  of  S i a er 


. But  fome  of  the  Metals  are 

capable  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  oxi- 
dizement.  And  here  the  Chemical 
fvftem  of  figns  is  deficient.  But  of  this 
I fh all  fpeak  prelently.  The  Acids  can 
be  well  marked  thus  : Arfenious  Acid 

(which  fome  call  the  white  Oxide)  0- 

Arfenic  Acid  (a^)  And  thcte  -icids 

can  be  marked  in  union  with  the  iahn- 
able  bafis,  whether  metallic  or  not. 

Arfeniate 
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Arfeniate  of  Potafli  /\(a^)  Arfeni- 
ato  of  Lead  (pl^As)  both  ill  the  folid 

ftate.  If  we  fuppofe  Arfeniate  of  Mer- 
cury in  the  aft  of  being  volatilized,  we 

fhall  have  jUX^L.  The  Oxygen  is  not 

exp  re  fil'd  in  the. Metallic  Oxide  for  the 
fame  lealon  as  that,  mentioned  in  fpeak- 

lng  of  Sulpha  ted  Oxide  of  Iron, 
Chap.  Iff. 

Befides  the  Acids,  which  refult  from 
the  combination  of  the  four  fnnple 
combuflible  bodies  above  mentioned 
with  Oxygen,  there  are  others,  which, 
in  judging  from  their  properties,  we 
h Re  wile  allow  to  be  Acids.  By  rca- 
loning  from  analogy,  we  fuppofe 
them  to  contain  Oxygen,  and  ima- 
gine, that  they  mud  be  the  refult  of 
a combination  of  that  fubftancc  with 
a radical,  of  whole  nature  we  are  imio- 
lant.  Yv  e cannot  exprefs,  by  a definite 
mark,  a fubftance  which  we  do  not 

know; 


L 2 
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know;  therefore  an  indefinite  fign  has 
been  adopted  as  a general  expreffion 
for  an  unknown  acidifiable  radical. 
This  fign  is  a fquare,  with  two  fides 
perpendicular,  and  two  horizontal.  The 
ficate  of  faturation,  in  which  we  fuppofe 
the  body  to  exift,  with  regard  to  Ox- 
ygen, is  denoted  by  the  pofition  cf  the 
fign  of  Oxygen,  and  after  the  ufual 
method.  Thus,  an  unknown  radical, 
acidified  as  an  Acid  in  ous,  is  marked 
by  a fquare,  as  above  deferibed  ; the 
Oxygen  is  placed  half  way  down  one 


of  the  perpendicular  fides, 


thus  Q- 


and  the  initial  letter  is  inferted  in  the 


fquare.  Such  are  Tartareous  (~T[—  and 
Acetous  Acids  AH-  An  unknown 


radical,  forming  an  acid  in  ic,  is  marked 
by  the  fquare,  and  the  Oxygen  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  Latin  initial.  Thus 


I\J  ui  i 


ic  Acid 


Cwjrenb cd  Mu- 
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riatic  Acid  lias  ufually  been  marked  thus 
PM  And  I have  ufed  the  following; 
fign  for  Hyperoxygenized  Muriatic 
Acid  0*]  But  thefe  figns  are  not 

ilridtly  within  the  principles  of  the 
fyftem.  They  are  anomalies,  and  mult 
remain  fo,  till  the  chemical  world  thall 
have  pronounced  upon  the  cpieflion  I 
propoled  in  a paper  upon  that  iubjecl, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  for 
1802. 

It  is  almoft  ufelefs  to  fay,  that  a’l 
thefe  fubftanccs  can  combine  with  Ca- 
loric, with  the  Earths,  Alkalis,  Metallic 
Oxides,  &c.  and  that  the  combination, 
of  the  figns  affords  the  means  of  marking 
every  poffible  combination  of  the  fub- 
ftances. 

But  Acids  may  combine  with  the  fali- 
fiable  bales  in  different  degrees,  and  pro- 
duce Salts,  that  have  either  acid  or  alka- 
line properties.  From  what  lias  been  laid 

l 3 in 
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C L A T U R E 


in  a former  paragraph,  it  is  eafy  to  Tun 
the  method  of  marking  each  Hate  of 


inline  I 


do; 


viz.  whichever  of  the  in- 


gredients predominates,  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  ether;  and  the  other  inner- 

J i 

compofition  is  to  be  marked  in  the  ufual 
manner.  Thus  Supertartrite  of  Potato 

Subborate  of  Soda  1~!  . 

The  fpecies  of  this  lad  genus  are  very 
numerous.  All  the  poiTible  vegetable 
productions,  which  are  notfimple  bodies, 
are  included  therein  ; and  there  is  no 
laying  what  extenfion  may  one  day  be 
given  to  thefe  fpecies.  Thefe  figns  are 
fubjeCl  to  all  the  laws,  laid  down  for  the 
preceding  genera  of  the  chemical  figns. 

If  the  fix  fimple  figns  are  made  fami- 
liar to  us,  and  if  the  rules  for  combining 
them  are  well  underftood,  there  can 
exild  no  chemical  compound,  ot  which 
we  have  not  immediately  the  cone- 

J 

fpo ruling  mark. 


In 
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In  giving  the  above  fiatement  and 
divifion  of  the  iyilem  ol  chemical 
figns,  I have  differed  from  the  order,  in 
which  it  has  been  pretented  by  AjCmis. 
Haffenfratz  and  Aelet  ; and  I (hall  now 
ldate  my  reafons. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  authors,  who  gave 
rules  for  thefe  figns,  to  make  a feientihe 
arrangement  of  chemical  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature.  It  mult  beconfefled, 
however,  that  if  a little  more  attention 
had  been  paid  to  luch  a mode  of  diftri- 
bution,  the  fyftem  had  been  more  cor- 
redt.  Thus  we  fee  Caloric,  Oxygen,  and 
Azote,  in  the  fame  genus  ot  figns  ; and 
to  them  Mtffrs.  Haffenfratz  and  Adet 
have  added  Light.  And  this  right  line 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  crooked  — or  wavy 
for  one  ipecies  of  this  g-  nus)  they  lay 
is  the  generic  mark  lor  the  fir  It  clals  of 
fubftances,  or  fuch  as  enter  into  the 
greater  number  ot  competitions.  1 bis 
l 4 indeed 
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indeed  is  a flrange,  vague  manner  of 
defining  a philofophical  clafs  of  fub- 
ftances.  Thus  Light  and  Azote  are  laid 
to  enter  into  the  greater  number  of 
compofitions  ; as  alfo  Caloric  and  Ox- 
ygen. But  there  is  not  the  fmallefl 
analogy  between  Azote  and  Light,  or 
between  Oxygen  and  Caloric  ; and  it 
is  fuppofed  that  Light  and  Caloric,  if 
they  do  exift  as  fubftances,  are  con- 
tained both  in  Oxygen  and  Azote. 
But  even  Oxygen  and  Azote  have  no 
analogy  of  properties.  And  it  fee  ms, 
that  the  vague  defcription  of  this  claL, 
mentioned  above,  has  arifen  from  the 
authors  having  brought  together  a heap 
of  heterogeneousfubftances,  which  could 
not  bear  any  common  definition  or  de- 
fcription. Light  and  Heat  indeed,  if 
they  are  to  be  conlidered  as  fubftances, 
may  be  claffed  under  the  head  ot  Im- 
ponderable Subftances,  which  enter  into 
the  greateft  number  of  compofitions. 

Oxygen 
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Oxygen  is  the  comburating  fubftance  ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  clafled  with 
Azote,  which,  if  not  a combuflible,  is 
an  oxygenizable,  acidiliable  radical  ; for 
w'e  have  Nitric  Acid, as  it  is  called,  which 
is  as  much  the  Acid  of  Azote,  as  Sulphu- 
ric Acid  is  the  Acid  ol  Sulphur.  I fhould 
have  preferred  putting  Oxygen  by  it- 
felf,  and  clafling  Azote  with  Carbone, 
Hydrogen,  Phofphorus,  and  Sulphur, 
as  a genus  of  Oxygenizable  bodies. 
Of  thefe  again  I fhould  have  made  two 
divifions  and  one  fubdivifion.  Thus, 
Oxygenizable. 

i A i 

Ox  \gen'rzable.  Ccmbujiiblc. 

r A t — A — i 

Acuiifiable.  Acidifuiblc.  Oxiai’zablc. 
Azote 

Carbone  II yd roge 

Pholphorus 
Sulphur 

And  the  hgns  fhould  have  taken  their 

l 5 forms 
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forms  according  to  this  divifion  ot  t..c 
fubftances. 

But,  at  all  events,  fuppofingthe  form 
of  the  figns  to  be  altogether  capricious 
as  to  their  following,  or  not  following 
a fcientific  diftribution  of  the  fubfiances, 
I cannot  luppofe,  that  a flraight  hr.c 
and  a crooked  one  bear  fufficient  re- 
femblance  to  each  other  to  be  put  into 
the  fame  genus.  For  this  realon,  there- 
fore, I have  made  a feparate  genus  of 
the  zigzag  Light. 

As  not  only  in  the  divifion  of  their 
fyflem,  but  alfo  in  its  formation,  thofe 
gentlemen  have  not  paid  all  the  atten- 
tion they  ihould  have  paid  to  the 
natural  clafhhcation  ot  the  lubflances, 
fo  I have  altogether  followed  the  ienfi- 
ble  form  of  the  iign.  This  may  be 
faulty  in  a fcientific  point  of  view,  but 
it  may  aflift  the  memory  in  retaining 
the  external  mark. 


The 
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The  Square  and  the  Lozenge  I have, 
for  this  reafon,  claffed  together,  or 
rather,  the  two  fquares,  which  differ 
only,  as  the  one  is  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  inclined.  The  nature  of  the 
fubftances  they  reprefent  is  very  differ- 
ent, but  the  mark  is  generically  the 
fame. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  fyftem  of  che- 
mical figns  was  intended  to  be  the 
fenfible  counterpart  to  the  fyffem  of 
Chemical  Nomenclature.  It  has  L 1- 
lowed  the  fteps  of  its  original,  and  par- 
takes of  its  advantages,  and  of  its  im- 
perfections. It  has,  in  one  or  two  in- 
ftances,  as  thofe  I have  pointed  out,  and 
fome  others,  deviated  a li  tie  from  its 
prototype,  and  not  much  for  the  better. 

One  of  its  chief  defects  is  the  impof- 
fibility  of  marking,  by  any  principles  it 
points  out, the  difference  of  the  Metallic 
Oxides.  A circle,  with  the  mark  of 
Oxygen  at  the  top,  is  the  only  method 

l 6 of 
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of  marking  a Metallic  Oxide.  For,  if 
we  put  the  mark  of  Oxygen  lower,  it 
will  then  have  the  force  of  an  Acid  ; 
and  we  mull  not  confound  the  fixa- 
tions of  the  figns  to  mark  differences 
of  (fates,  or  the  whole  fyftem  will  be- 
come confufed. 

Till  the  langu  age  affords  us  the 
means  of  diftinguifhing  between  the 
different  fates  of  Metallic  Oxide?,  we 
mud  look  in  vain  for  the  poffibility  of 
doing  fo  by  figns;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped,  that  both  deficiencies  will  be 
fpeedilv  fupplied. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumflance, 
that  a French  author,  occupied  as  he 
daily  is,  in  the  manual  routine  of  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  Le&ures  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  and  that,  for 
the  infiruflion  of  fiudents  too,  fhiuld 
have  made  fo  many  mifiakes  in  the 
Chemical  Signs  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Manuel  d'un  Corns  de  Chunk , by 

Bouillon 
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Bouillon  La  Grange.  In  that  work, 
he  gives  a few  of  the  chemical  figns, 
as  examples  to  ftudents  ; and  Water  is 

thus  marked  J.  This  fign  certainly 
means  Liquid  Hydrogenic  Acid,  as  the 
Combuftible  is  Hydrogen,  and  the  Ox- 
ygen is  fo  placed  as  to  mark  the  Acid  in 
ic.  In  the  Metallic  Oxides,  he  is  per- 
petually midaken,  and  gives  Ferric 
Acid  as  the  mark  for  red  Oxide  of 
Iron.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers,  that 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  principles. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  authors 
feek  to  make  the  figns  fay  more  than 
they  can  accomplifh,  and  then  the  prin- 
ciples are  thrown  into  confufion.  In 
the  fame  manner  l'ome  have  imagined, 
that  every  fubdance,  whether  a mix- 
ture or  a compound,  can  be  denoted  by 
a fimple  name,  and  will  on  no  occahon 
ufe  a periphralis.  Hence  a great  fhare 
of  that  confufion  and  ambiguity,  which 
by  degrees  have  intruded  themfelves 

into 
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into  chemical  language.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  errors  the  mod  to  be  avoided  in 
chemical  figns. 

Mr.  Parkinfon  has  prefixed  a fron- 
tifpiece  to  his  Chemical  Pocket-Book, 
and  has  given  fome  chemical  figns  to 
exemplify  the  principles.  He  has  fall- 
en into  the  fame  error  as  Bouillon  La 
Grange,  and  throughout  the  feries  of 
Water,  whether  Gafeous,  Liquid,  or 
Solid,  has  marked  it  by  Hydrogenic 
Acid.  Mr.  Parkinfon  is  wrong  like  wife 
in  tiling  the  two  fir  ft  letters  of  the  name 
of  the  fubftance,  indead  of  ufing  the 
firft  letter  of  the  firft,  and  the  fird 
letter  of  the  lecond  Ly liable.  This 
fault  he  has  committed  in  the  fifth 
and  fixth  figures  of  the  fourth  column. 

Dr.  Pearfon  has  committed  a radi- 
cal fault  in  ufing  the  initials  of  the 
Englifh  names,  indead  of  thole  of  the 
Latin.  By  this  he  has  circumfcribed 
the  limits  of  the  language,  and,  from  a 
univerfal  character,  reduced  it  to  a pro- 
vincial 
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vincial  dialed.  The  learned  world 
may  be  confidered  as  forming  an  em- 
pire, of  which  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  America,  £cc.  are  pio- 
vinces.  11  thele  nations  all  ailume  to 
themlelves  the  light  ol  fpeaking  their 
own  language,  they  will  foon  ceale  to 
underhand  one  another. 

1 have  already  fpoken  of  the  benefits 
we  receive  from  the  adoption  of  fixed 
dead  languages  in  fcience.  But  it  they 
are  ufeful,  even  when  bent  into  the 
different  forms,  which  particular  idioms 
and  conflrudions  iinpole  upon  them, 
how  much  more  muff  they  be  refpeded, 
when  ufed  in  a fyftem,  which  has  every 
quality,  that  a univerfal  language  can 
require  ' 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE,  PRO- 
POSED BY  BRUGNATELLI. 

Since  this  Effay  was  fent  to  prefs, 
the  fourth  number  of  the  journal  de 
Chimie  et  de  Phyfique,  by  Van  Mons 
of  Bruffels,  has  made  me  acquainted 
with  a new  Syhem  of  Nomenclature, 
propoled  by  Brugnatelli,  and  tranflated 
by  Van  Mons.  i have  feen  this  No- 
menclature only  in  the  tranflation,  and 
upon  the  fidelity  of  that  muft  depend  the 
accuracy  of  the  obfervations  Ifhall  offer. 

When  a fcience  has  undergone  a 
total  alteration  in  its  principles,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  modify,  in  fome  meafure,  or 
even  entirely  to  change,  the  ufuai  ex- 
pieflions,  in  order  to  render  them  more 

analogous 
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analogous  to  the  new  doCtrines.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  that  perfection  fhall 
be  attained  in  the  firft  attempt,  nor,  in 
a fcience  fo  new  as  Chemiftry,  that  pro- 
greflive  improvements  and  difcoveries 
fhall  not  leave  the  Nomenclature  a little 
behind  hand,  unlefs  peculiar  attention 
be  given  to  make  it  keep  pace  with  the 
increafe  of  knowledge.  But  no  atttirpt 
to  fubflitute  a new  fyftem  in  the  room 
of  that,  which  has  been  univerfa  ly 
adopted,  can  be  tolerated,  unlefs  it  be 
fupported  by  abfolute  perfection.  We 
Ihall  now  fee  how  lar  the  fyftem  of 
Brugnatelli  is  intitled,  upon  this  ground, 
to  overthrow  the  labours  of  the  French 
Neologifls. 

This  Nomenclature  is  printed  in  a 
fingle  (Beet,  and  in  columns  ; the  hrft 
columns  containing  the  names  he  prc- 
pofes  to  fubftitute  ; and  the  lecond  co- 
lumns, the  names  now  in  ufe. 


He 
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He  begins  with  Light,  Caloric,  Oxy- 
gen ; and  we  find  a note  upon  the  lad 
term.  The  note  is,  “ This  principle, 
combined  with  Caloric,  conftitutes  the 
concrete  bafis  of  pure  Air,  or  T her- 
moxygen.” 

In  the  86th  number  of  the  Annales 
de  Chimie,  page  182,  there  is  an  extract 
from  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  pubiifhed 
by  Brugnatelli.  The  original  or  this 
extract  is  a memoir  by  Brugnatelli  upon 
the  difference  between  Oxygen  and 
Thermoxygen.  It  appears  from  this 
memoir,  that  the  author  confiders  con- 
crete Oxygen  in  two  dates.  In  the 
one,  it  is  not  combined  with  any  por- 
tion of  Caloric,  that  endows  it  with  fen- 
fible  calorific  qualities,  and  is  exactly 
what  the  French  Chemids  underdand 
by  Oxygen.  In  the  other,  its  combined 
with  Caloric  ; but  it  is  not  by  that  ren- 
dered, as  the  French  Chemids  iuppoie, 

either 
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either  Liquid  or  Gafeous,  nor  is  the 
temperature  increafetl.  In  this  new 
Hate,  there  is  a combination  of  Oxygen 
with  a fuperabundance  of  Caloric,  which 
Ci  loric  however  is  not  manifeft.  “But,” 
lays  tire  author,  “ there  it  is.”  This 
combination  of  Oxygen  with  Caloric, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  combine  with 
combuftible  bodies,  which  Brugnatelli 
divides  into  Combujliblcs  Oxygenes  and 
Combujlibles  Tbermoxygenes  ; and  the 
combuftible  bodies  thus  combined,  into 
Oxides  and  Tbhermoxides.  All  theie  afler- 
tions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  a number 
of  experiments,  not  one  of  which  but 
can  be  explained  in  the  mold  latisfadtory 
manner  by  the  French  theory ; nor 
would  the  author  have  thought  it  ne- 
ceftary  to  leek  for  any  further  expla- 
nation, if  he  had  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  what  is  meant  by  the  calorific  ca- 
pacities of  different  bodies.  Bel  ides, 
He  does  not  feem,  in  the  leaft,  to  have 

confitlered 
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confldered  the  difference  between  flow 
Oxygenizement,  and  rapid  Oxygenize- 
ment  or  Combuftion.  It  would  be  mucli 
too  tedious  to  enter  into  a complete  re- 
futation of  the  concluflons  he  draws 
from  his  experiments.  Suffice  itto  fay, 
that  he  has  taken  for  granted  things, 
which  have  no  foundation,  and  that 
lie  has  proceeded  from  very  wild  con- 
jectures to  build  opinions,  which  he 
afl'umes  as  mathematically  proved. 
From  all  that  he  has  laid,  it  does  no 
appear  in  the  leaff  neceflary  to  ad.ni 
his  diftinffion  of  Oxygen  and  i her- 
moxygen,  nor  of  the  feries,  derived 
from  thole  terms. 

The  next  term  is  Inflammable 

\ 

Radical  or  Phlogogene  in  place  of 
IIydrcgene.  This  change  alio  is  ac- 
companied with  an  explanatory  note.  In 
this  note,  the  author  mentions  the  iin- 
propiiety  of  the  term  Hydrogen,  as 
this  fubflancc  enters  into  the  compofl- 


tion 
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tion  of  many  other  bodies,  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  into  Water.  This  hip- 
po led  impropriety  has  been  noticed  by 
other  opponents  of  the  French  Syftem. 
But  fays  Brugnatelli,I  give  it  the  name 
of  Phlogogen,  as  conflituting  the  ba- 
ns of  Inflammable  Air,  the  only  Gas, 
which  can  engender  flame,  and  which 
confers  that  property  upon  many  fub- 
ffances.  In  another  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Van  Mons,Brugnatelli  writes 
in  a letter  to  the  proprietor  of  that  peri- 
odical work,  “ As  a new  Gas  has  been 
difeovered,  which  contains  no  Hydro- 
gen, yet  is  inflammable,  the  name  of 
PIydrogen  cannot  be  continued  to 
this  Gas,  but  mud.  be  changed.”  This 
is  a mode  of  reafoning  1 cannot  com- 
prehend ; and  perhaps  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count, that  I have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  the  propriety  of  Phlogo- 
gen. 

•he  ti  rm  f xia  le  is  pmpofed, 

i 'ftead 
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inftead  of  Acidifiable  ; an  Oxique, 
inftead  of  Acid,  in  order  to  prefcrve 
Greek  etymology  throughout  the  fyf- 
tem.  The  terms  in  themfelves  are 
among  the  lead;  objectionable  of  thof?, 
propofed  by  Brugnatelli,  but  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  every  word  in  chemil- 
try  being  derived  from  the  Greek. 
The  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  En- 
glifh  languages,  in  general,  are  com- 
pofed  of  a variety  of  others ; and  they 
are  not  the  lefs  exact  for  having  bor- 
rowed expreliions,  fometimes  from  the 
Greek,  and  fometimes  from  the  Latin. 
It  is  when  a heterogeneous  mixture  of 
both  thofe  roots,  in  one  word,  is  form- 
ed into  a hybridous  compound,  that 
the  term  Ihould  be  reje&ed.  Acid  has 
long  been  in  ufe  in  the  three  modern 
languages  ; and  when  any  word  of  long 
Handing  does  not  jar  with  the  fyftem, 
it  Ihould  not  be  expunged  from  the 
vocabulary  of  Chemiflry,  merely  be- 
er caufe 
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caufe  it  is  not  of  Greek  origin.  If  in- 
deed a new  word  rauft  be  created  for  a 
new  fadt  or  fubftance,  then  the  Greek 
may  be  preferred,  and  generally  lias 
been  preferred,  to  any  other  fource. 

The  Acids  are  termed  by  Brugnatelli 
Oxisulphurique  inftead  of  Sulphu- 
ric Acid;  Oximuriatique,  inftead 
of  Muriatic  Acid,  and  i'o  on  with 
the  reft,  in  conformity  to  his  princi- 
ples. The  obfervations  upon  the  radi- 
cal denominations  apply  here. 

Oxielo-tartareux  — Oxielo- 
muqiteux — Ox  i elo-li  g neux — are, 
at  all  events,  no  better  than — Pyro- 
TART  ARE UX Py RO- M U QU  E UX — P Y- 

ro-ligneux.  But  thofe  Acids  do  not 
exift  as  feparate  genera. 

Sep  tone,  or  Radical  Oxisepto- 
nique,  is  propofed,  in  the  place  of 
Azote.  I have  already  fpoken  of 
Azote;  and  when  Septone  was  pro- 
pofed inftead  of  Azote,  the  objections 

to 
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to  the  word  were  noticed  in  the  jour- 
nals cf  the  day. 

Oxygenized  Muriatic  Acid 
Brugnatelli  calls  Thermoxygenized. 
This  alone  appears  to  me  fufficier.t  to 
demonftrate  the  fallacy  of  his  theory 
concerning  this  fubftance. 

The  author  makes  a diftin&ion  be- 
tween Camphorous  and  Camphoric 
Acid.  I have  already  mentioned  the 
impropriety  of  diftinguifhing  the  Vege- 
table Acids  into  Acids  in  ous  and  ic. 
Although  what  Brugnatelli  means  by 
Camphorous  and  Camphoric  Acids 
be  really  formed  by  a particular  treat- 
ment of  Camphor,  neverthelefs  it  can- 
not be  faid,  that  Camphor  is  the  ra- 
dical, or  that  it  is  oxygenized  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  thofe  Acids.  If  this 
principle  were  to  be  adopted,  what 
terms  could  we  find  to  cxprefs  the  fe- 
ries  ? For  there  are  but  few  of  the  Ve- 
getable Acids  that  cannot  be  converted 

into 
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Into  Vinegar ; and  the  procefs,  for  fo 
converting  them,  is  one,  which,  at  firft 
fight,  appears  to  do  nothing  more  than 
give  them  Oxygen  ; although  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  is  a different  diftri- 
bution  of  all  the  elements,  when  the 
Acid  itfelf  is  changed. 

A fimilar  miftake  occurs  in  the 
change,  which  the  author  propofes  in 
the  denomination  of  Oxalic  Acid, 
which  he  would  term  Oxisaccha- 
ric.  In  a note,  he  fays  he  cannot  con- 
ceive why  the  French  Neologiffs  have 
introduced  Oxalic  Acid,  inftead  of 
Saccharic  Acid,  which  expreffes 
clearly,  that  Sugar  is  the  radical.  The 
reafon  however  is  evident.  Sugar  is 
no  more  the  radical  of  this  Acid,  than 
Camphor  of  the  Camphoric.  Many 
fubftances,  at  this  rate,  would  be  the 
radicals  of  Oxalic  Acid,  and  it  might 
have  many  names.  But  after  all  that 
M has 
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has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjedt,  it  muft 
now  be  fufficiently  underftood. 

From  the  note  on  Suberic  Acid, 
it  would  appear,  that  Brugnatelli  did  not 
know  where  he  difcovered  that  fub- 
ftance.  In  fa£l,  he  did  not  difcover  it 
in  cork  ; he  foj'med  it  by  the  action  of 
Nitric  Acid. 

The  feventeenth  note  is  on  the  Elec- 
tric Acid.  Brugnatelli  lays,  that  he 
has  been  led  to  conllder  this  as  a very 
powerful  Acid  by  fome  experiments 
which  he  made,  in  confequence  of  the 
difcoveries  of  Volta.  Thefe  experi- 
ments are  repor  ed  in  a preceding  num- 
ber of  Van  Mons’s  Journal.  I {hall 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  reader,  in 
Itatingor  in  combating  the  concluiions, 
drawn  by  the  author  from  his  experi- 
ments. I have  feldom  read  any  thing, 
which  to  me  appeared  lefs  demonftra- 
tive  than  his  DiiTertation. 


I hope, 
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I hope,  that  every  perion  will  con- 
vince himfelf  of  the  truth  ot  this  ailer- 
tion;  and  for  this  purpofe,  I refer  to 
the  author’s  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
Van  Mons. 

The  Cobaltic  Acid  of  the  author  has 
been  ftiown  by  Darracq  to  be  nothing 

more  than  Arfenic  Acid. 

Brugnatelli  has  not  correded  the  mil- 
take  of  Phosphore;  and  notwith- 
(landing  his  difeovery  of  the  Ccbaluc 
Acid,  lie  talks  of  Ammouiuret  oi  Co- 
balt. His  obfervations  upon  Lau 
HiDRo-suLFURtE  are  very  correct  an 

proper.  . , 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  examine  the 

propriety  of  every  term,  propofed  by 
Brugnatelli.  There  are  but  few,  which 
are  not  objeaionable  ; and  the  attempt 
in  itfelf  is  highly  lb.  It  tends  to  no- 
thing lefs  than  a total  lubverfion  ot  toe 
edablillied  order  of  Nomenclature  ; an 

to  lead  us  to  a (late  of  utter  conlufion. 

I do 
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I do  not  know  any  of  his  names,  that 
are  more  corred  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ient  French  Nomenclature  ; and,  if  not 
more  correct,  are  certainly  not  to  be 
preferred  to  others,  that  have  received 
t,le  Inchon  of  time  and  of  general  ufe. 
Niverfity  of  opinion  will  lead  to  found 
philofophy,but  unanimity  will  drength- 
en  it,  when  proved  and  admitted.  And 
although  no  man  is  bound  to  fubfcribe 
to  the  didates  of  another,  the  didance 
is  great  trom  uncertainty  to  fcepticifm. 
It  is  perhaps  as  difficult  to  doubt  with 
propriety  as  to  affiert  with  propriety  ; 
and,  if  experimenters  would  but  recoi- 
led how  much  genius  has  been  engaged 
in  forming  the  prefent  theory,  and  how 
mucn  it  would  require  to  overturn  it,  we 
ffiould  not  be  didraded  by  fo  many 
ephemeral  hypothefes. 

But  the  mod  extraordinary  pafface 
of  all  that  I have  read  of  Brugnatelli’s 
concerning  his  Nomenclature,  and  one 

which 
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which  no  doubt  will  lurprife  the  philo- 
fophers  of  this  country  more  than  all 
the  reft,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  de 
Van  Mons,  No.  3,  page  320.  In  this 
he  fays,  that  his  Nomenclature  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  Italian  Chemifts,  and 
begins  to  be  by  the  Engliih.  I can  af- 
lure  the  author,  that  he  has  been  mis- 
informed. I know  of  nothing  in  the 
leaf!:  refernbling  his  Nomenclature,  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Englifh  Che- 
mifts. If  he  has  imagined,  that  the 
Phosoxide,  and  the  Piiosacid,  and 
the  Phosmuriate  of  Mr.  Davy,  are  a 
partial  approbation  of  his  terms,  it  may 
be  necelTary  to  inform  him,  that  this 
Nomenclature  has  never  been  in  general 
ufe;  that  it  has  always  been  confined  to 
Mr.  Davy;  and  that,  very  fhortly  after 
its  creation,  it  was  abandoned  by  its 
author,  together  with  tire  hvpothefis, 
by  u'hich  it  was  accompanied. 

I am,  in  lomc  meafure,  authorized  by 

many 
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many  of  the  moft  refpectable  among 
my  chemical  brethren  in  this  country 
to  exprefs  their  wifh,  that,  if  the 
learned  Profeffor  of  Pavia  fhould  again 
have  occafion  to  mention  the  Britifh 
Chemifts,  on  a fimilar  occafion,  he 
would  do  us  the  juftice  to  fay  that,  in 
England,  his  Nomenclature  has  been 
unanimoufly  rejected. 


FINIS, 


errata. 


Eage  7,  line  7,  dele  metallic . 

“ line  8,  dele  metallic . 

Page  ic,  for  Chapter  r,  read  Chapter  2. 
Page  15,  for  Chapter  2,  read  Chapter  3. 
E3Ee  1 74>  Pne  3.  for  nitre  read  nitrate. 
Page  208,  line  7,  lor  V fubltitute 


Page  2 14,  line  5,  for  combining  read  combined. 

Page  2; 2,  for  Chapter  12,  read  Chapter  it. 

^ aEe  234>  Poe  3 from  bottom,  for  its,  read  it  is. 
for  Gax.  Gazeous,  when  not  in  quotations,  read  Gas 
G a/ecus  paflim. 
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